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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


O GOD, THY ARM WAS HERE; 

AND NOT TO US, BUT TO THY ARM ALONE, 
ASCRIBE WE ALL! WHEN, WITHOUT STRATAGEM, 
BUT IN PLAIN SHOCK AND EVEN PLAY OF BATTLE, 
WAS EVER KNOWN SO GREAT AND LITTLE LOSS 
ON ONE PART AND ON TH’ OTHER ? 


LET THERE BE SUNG ‘‘ NON NOBIS”’ AND “‘ TE DEUM.” 
Shakespeare, King Henry V, Act IV. 


THE attack on the Fortress of Tunisia which began on April 19 
was brought to a triumphant conclusion on May 12, on which 

day General von Arnim and his armies sur- 
you Feat rendered unconditionally to the Allied Forces. 

This brief and glorious campaign, which General 
Alexander commanded, was a classical example of the military 
art. In their irresistible rush to victory, the Allied troops 
were from the start masters of the enemy. And we have 
shown the Germans that the “ blitzkrieg,’ which they invented 
in order that they might conquer the world, can be used to 
destroy their military might. In this battle the Allies took 
175,000 prisoners, 120,000 of whom were Germans, who, 
nearly all of them, marched over with their full equipment, 
though some 30,000 are believed to have disappeared or been 
killed. Our own losses were, all told, 11,000. The booty was 
immense—1I,000 guns, I,000 tanks and small arms that have 
not been counted, besides huge quantities of stores and petrol. 
One large German force surrendered to the French, who, 
fighting with all their traditional élan and valour, must have 
felt that they were at last beginning to reverse the evil fortune 
which befell them in 1940. The battle was fought almost on 
the anniversary of the German attack on Belgium and 
France. That began on May 10, 1940, and a great German 
Army surrendered to the French on French African soil on 
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May 12, 1943. The wheel has turned full circle, and the Te 
deums we are singing in England come from the thankful 
hearts of a people who have passed through the valley of the 
shadow of death, but who have never doubted of victory. 
The news of the conquest of Tunisia, which closed the long 
struggle for Africa, was received in this country with awe and 
thankfulness, almost in silence and without boasting or 
revelry. Too much still lies ahead of us for that. 


THE mood of this country since May 13 has been that of 
intense and humble elation. We know, rather than feel, that 

we are proud and happy. In this hour of 
Afterthoughts Victory our grateful thoughts are with our 
noble soldiers, sailors and airmen, with the New Zealanders 
and Australians, our own brothers, with the Americans, our 
allies, and with the French, that great nation which has 
revived in her soldiers. All these were participants in the 
victory in Africa. We think, too, in gratitude and with deep 
sympathy of the Russians, without whose magnificent self- 
defence, a self-defence that has bled the enemy, our own 
victory in Tunisia would never have occurred. The German 
fangs have penetrated deep into Russia, they have seized 
much of that country and are mangling it. We know that 
the Russians have before them another summer of ordeal— 
the last, we believe and hope. Nothing we can give them 
will be grudged that can help them in this appalling ordeal, 
an ordeal that we have been spared. And we look steadily 
to the future. We hope that further action will not be 
delayed, and that the pursuit of the enemy will continue 
rapid and certain. We know that we are piling up the arms, 
the ships, the ’planes, that our production is at its peak. We 
know that we are “all out” for complete victory and the 
total surrender of the enemy. The account of the battle of 
Tunisia will be found elsewhere. What is worth noting here 
is the curious spirit of the Germans in surrender. They 
started surrendering to the Americans on May 8, they con- 
tinued to the French, and General von Arnim finally sur- 
rendered to us. At the time this occurred he said that he had 
so totally lost control of his armies that he could not under- 
take to make them stop fighting or destroying stores. This 
may not have been true. He certainly had no regard for 
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truth when he telegraphed to Hitler that he was surrendering 
because his men had fired their last cartridge. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TEN THOUSAND Germans surrendered with 
their arms during the last 10 days’ battle in Tunisia. Among 
them were some of their best-known Generals, 
No such haul has ever been made of our troops 
by the Germans, and our bag is now much 
greater than theirs. This should enable us to do something 
for those of our unhappy prisoners of war who are still shackled 
and have been so for nearly a year. The shackling of British 
prisoners was inflicted on them because during the Dieppe 
raid it was said that one or two Germans had been tied to 
prevent their escaping. This is a perfectly legitimate course 
to take on the field of battle with an insubordinate or escaping 
prisoner. It is wholly indefensible when done to prisoners 
secured in a camp. The shackling consists in tying their 
hands with rope, often behind their backs. We have been 
unable, hitherto, to get this barbarity altered. Now we are 
in a better position. On April 21, Lord Cranborne, in the 
House of Lords, made a statement to the effect that there 
was a deadlock in the matter in spite of all that the Swiss 
Foreign Minister could do. As for the general treatment of our 
prisoners in Germany, Lord Cranborne said that information 
that the treatment was improved had reached Mr. Eden. He 
added that he hoped that the information was true. In the last 
war the treatment—and it was shocking—of our prisoners 
continued to be very bad until we took reprisals on Germans in 
our hands, and, until we began to defeat the Germans in 
battle. These two things were effective. Reprisals would 
probably be effective again if they were properly managed. 
It would be against our own character for civilisation to 
perform acts of cruelty, but there are things the Germans 
care about more than anything else—one of these is the 
punctilious saluting of their officers. We have suggested before 
and repeat our suggestion again that all military honours 
should be withheld from German officers for as long as their 
Government behaves barbarously to prisoners. We have in 
our keeping in this country German officers of the highest 
rank. One party of them is lodged in a country house in 
every comfort. We suggest that the sentries who guard them 
should be ordered to discontinue saluting them. 


Our Prisoners 
of War 
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WHEN the great news from Tunisia arrived Mr. Churchill was 

already in Washington ; to this circumstance of his absence is 

. due the fact that we have been allowed a glimpse 

Lesage —_ of the working of our Monarchy, for the 

congratulations of the King to Mr. Churchill 

—and the Premier’s reply—were put on paper instead of 
being given verbally. His Majesty cabled :— 


“Now that the campaign in Africa has reached a glorious 
conclusion, I wish to tell you how profoundly I appreciate the fact 
that its initial conception and successful prosecution are largely due 
to your vision and to your unflinching determination in the face of 
early difficulties. The African campaign has immeasurably increased 
the debt that this country and, indeed, all the United Nations owe 
to you.” 


Mr. Churchill replied in these terms :—. 


“‘T am deeply grateful for the most gracious message with which 
your Majesty has honoured me. No Minister of the Crown has ever 
received more kindness and confidence from his Sovereign than I 
have done during the three fateful years which have passed since I 
received your Majesty’s commission to form a national administra- 
tion. This has been a precious aid and comfort to me, especially in 
the dark time through which we have passed. 

** My father and my grandfather both served in Cabinets of 
Queen Victoria’s design, and I myself have been a Minister under 
your Majesty’s grandfather, your father, and yourself for many 
years. The signal compliment which your Majesty has paid me on 
this occasion goes far beyond my deserts but will remain as a source 
of lively pleasure to me as long as I live.” 


When it is reflected what burdens the King and his Minister 
have shared since 1940, this interchange of messages is at once 
revealing and most moving. It lifts a corner of the curtain 
which hangs over the essential work of the Monarch and gives 
a glimpse of the value of his work to the State. Though his 
public work seems to be confined to inspections and welfare, 
we know that all the time he is the guardian of the country’s 
honour and security and, in all seasons and at all times, the 
witness for England. 


The King did not only congratulate his Prime Minister, 
he also sent telegrams to those who had borne the weight of 
ry the campaign in Africa. To General Eisen- 
Rejoicing hower, to General Alexander, to the naval and 
air commanders. Many telegrams were exchanged, one of the 
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most felicitous was that sent by Mr. Churchill to General 
Giraud. It began :— 


** It cheers all our hearts to see a line of French divisions advanc- 
ing triumphantly against the common foe, and leading German 
prisoners by the thousand to the rear... .” 


The same note was struck by General Anderson, in whose 
army these French divisions fought. He said, in his con- 
gratulations to them, that he would always be happy “ to 
serve France.”’ The tone of all these congratulatory messages 
was sober and grateful, the high jubilation will come when 
the job is finished. As good luck would have it, the Home 
Guard celebrated its third birthday on May 15, when the King 
not only sent a message to that force of patriotic men, but 
also held a great parade in Hyde Park in honour of the occa- 
sion. It was an auspicious moment for such an event, and 
the Home Guard held themselves up and marched past like 
old Guardsmen—as indeed many of them are. This birthday 
parade, coming at such a moment, marked the men of the 
Home Guard for what they are, namely the Home Defence 
Force, which enables the regular army to go overseas. In 
his message to them on May 15 the King said :— 


ce 


. . . The importance of your réle will therefore inevitably 
continue to increase. 

“The Home Guard has built up a tradition of service and 
devotion to duty. I am confident that the coming year will add to 
that tradition and to the debt that my people owe to you.” 


The messages we have quoted give the key note of the 
country’s feelings. These were focussed in a general church- 
going on May 16 when a Te Deum was sung at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, which the King and Queen and the two Princesses 
attended. 


THE Daily Mail published on May 15 an account taken from 
Rome radio of a meeting of the Italian Senate the day before. 
This meeting lasted six hours and heard reports 
The Italians of the military situation. The scene displayed 
before the senators was not a cheerful one :— 


“The Secretary of the Navy (Signor Riccardi) stressed the 
precariousness, in case of invasion, of land communications which 
might have to be replaced by sea routes. 

“The Adriatic Sea, already infested by the enemy and full of 
enemy mines, may become the main route of supply for the occupied 
Balkan countries. 

“* The Navy Secretary concluded : ‘ We have not at our disposal 
a naval force such as would seem desirable for the repulsing of an 
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invasion, but such as our forces are we will do our utmost to 
interfere with any such attempt.’ ” 


The Secretary for Air, Signor Pricoli, gave the losses of Italian 
airmen in North Africa as 18,500. The Secretary for War, 
Signor Soriche, said that the following Italian divisions had 
been lost, along with six generals and twenty-three colonels : 
Coseria Ravenna, Celere, Spostezza, Tornio, Julia and Pasubia. 
Signor Soriche described the arrangements to resist enemy 
landings, whether in Italy, Montenegro, Dalmatia or Yugo- 
slavia. He added :— 


**In the case of a successful enemy landing, a possibility that 
cannot be overlooked, special rationing and supply plans have already 
been worked out. 

‘New disciplinary measures to strengthen the home front are 
to be taken shortly. 

** Emergency instructions have already been circulated among 
the Fascist organisations, and legislation has been prepared to put 
certain areas under military jurisdiction.” 


He further said that the Italian people were ready to resist 
invasion. 


TuaT Italy is unhappy and very anxious no one will doubt. 
What form her desire to improve her almost desperate position 

, will take is not easily foretold. There are 
Whither ? rumours that the King may abdicate in favour 
of the Crown Prince. But although he is responsible for his 
failure to resist the worst excesses of Mussolini’s régime, he 
is far less to blame than Mussolini himself. It was the latter 
who jumped Italy into the war three years ago; had Italy 
remained neutral she would be in a very different position to 
her present one. We must be prepared for her to move in 
almost any direction, though it will be very unlike her Latin 
shrewdness if she goes on fighting a hopeless battle seriously. 
Whether Italy leaves the war before or after the seizure of 
Italian European territory is a matter which depends upon 
Italy alone and upon the intelligence of the Italian governing 
classes, that is, the Fascist leaders. One thing is certain, our 
propaganda in regard to Italy is stupid beyond belief. Hereisa 
very patriotic people who are suffering from a series of defeats. 
Their soil, as dear to them as our own is to us, is threatened. 
What do we do? Well, so far, just what the Germans did to 
us in 1940. We put up a day and night Press and radio 
barrage telling them that they are going to give in, that they 
must give in, that they can’t help giving in. Have we forgotten 
the Risorgimento, the March on Rome? These are the 
people who followed Garibaldi. At present we see no Garibaldi 
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anywhere in Italy and nothing like him, but we must not 
altogether forget history when we speak to foreign nations 
about themselves. 


FRoM inside the ‘ Fortress of Europe ”’ the lord of Germany 
and his vassals can think of nothing better than to put up the 

Pope and the swithering neutrals to sound the 
po ges Alliesas to peace. General Franco has discovered 

the blessings of peace, and has called our 
attention to it in an ardent speech which would impress us 
more if he had made it while the victorious German armies 
were overrunning their neighbours. But, in those days, he 
had nothing to say, save that they must win. Now that they 
are losing he speaks of bloodshed and suffering. The fact is 
that, like Marshal Pétain, General Franco thought that the 
Germans could not lose. He had just enough sense not to 
join them, nor to give their soldiers passage through his 
territory—as the Swedes have done—some dim idea that it 
suited Spain to trade with Britain, and to accept—even if he 
did not know how to distribute them—the foodstuffs we have 
sent. This much wisdom he has shown during three and a 
half years of bitter war. Now, in common with all other 
Fascists, he feels the draught. But Hitler does not depend 
only upon Franco to put forward the view that peace is best. 
He has plenty of other helpers and he will continue to have 
them until we beat the German armies in Europe as well as 
in Africa. All the same the pro-German party in Europe has 
cooled off since Tunis. Hitler’s hold in his own country is 
strong, though there are at last signs that it is weakening. 
Neutral papers say that the Hitler salute is not used so 
commonly now, and certainly there has been little mention of 
it in regard to the 120,000 German soldiers who have sur- 
rendered in Tunisia with all their arms and equipment. At 
the beginning of the war German captives raved and ranted 
and begged their Fiihrer’s pardon. Von Arnim’s men appear 
to have shown none of this Teutonic rage which was formerly 
so evident. Perhaps they—like Franco—are converted to the 
idea of Peace and all that. 


WE must not think wishfully, but we must, nevertheless, 
think, and it is interesting to consider the present mood of the 
Germans. Their propaganda—which we think 
clumsy—suits them, and we may judge their 
state from it. We think of Stalingrad and 
Tunisia. They have already written these off (as we eventually 
wrote off Dunkirk and Singapore). They believe in their 
U-boat campaign. They hope for diplomatic successes, for 
peace with Russia, for, at any rate, the retention of most of 


German Hopes 
and Fears 
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their spoils. They still look up to Hitler. The paper, Rote 
Erde, of Dortmund, exclaimed recently :— 


“‘ There are also the people who say it was Hitler who brought 
war to the German people and that there would not have been war 
if Hitler had not appeared on the political scene. They are right. 
If the Fiihrer had not come, we would probably not have had war, 
but no Germany either.” 


They have not liked the conscription of women. It is not 
popular in England either. But when all this is said it is 
probable that their Achilles heel lies in their war production. 
Swiss reports stress the fact that ‘all work places in the 
Reich’s industrial plants were occupied to the last machine. . . 
that during the last two years, industrial output declined 
altogether by between 18 to 30 per cent., and that even if it 
were possible to reach the aim of total mobilisation, namely 
a 30 per cent. increase on present output, the final result 
would not be as high as two years ago.”” The Swiss paper, 
Die Weltwoche, published recently an article on German war 
production based on talks with several leading German 
industrialists. All of them complained of a serious decline of 
production and pointed to the lack of proper amount of 
factories, machinery and tools. They said, too, that British 
bombing is throwing the whole system of communications in 
Germany out of gear, and that they cannot see how the 
industrial output of the Reich proper could be increased. 


THE Germans still hope not to lose the war. That means 
that they will win a great deal. And they set great store by 
' their propanagda. They have just successfully 
ae and exploited the age-old differences between 
_ Russia and Poland. They believe that they 
can divide the other Allies one from another, the Americans 
from the British, the French Canadians from the British 
Canadians, and so forth. We have not written about Russia 
and Poland because there is very little that can usefully be 
said out loud. We do not subscribe to the modern doctrine 
that all small nations must always go to the wall, though 
we do believe that some degree of federation must be accom- 
plished among many of them if they wish to survive. We do 
not believe that Russia designs to swallow Europe. Those 
who say this are repeating Goebbel’s propaganda. It is the 
newest form in which Germany states her claim. There is a 
Pole who is a great statesman, a man trusted by his country 
men, General Sikorski. We believe that he could make a 
settlement with Russia if he went—once more—to see Mr. 
Stalin. 
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A NEUTRAL recently returned from Germany was asked what 
he thought of the chances of a revolt against the Hitler 
, régime. He said: ‘‘ Those chances are less 
a than slight. There does not exist to-day in 
Germany any centre of organised resistance, 

with the exception of the Communists who are biding their 
time and waiting for the day. Life in Germany is incredibly 
drab and dreary and people cannot believe that it might be 
otherwise. German propaganda circulates all sorts of fairy 
tales about England, and Germans are convinced that people 
in this country are on the verge of starvation and destitution. 
If only we could smuggle to Germany films depicting life in 
Britain nowadays—what a shock would the Germans 

_) 

‘‘ People in Germany are too busy and tired to indulge in 
any political activities. They work very hard and in the 
evening they simply drop off to sleep with fatigue. There is no 
social life and even the popular café is disappearing rapidly 
from German life. Gossiping in Konditoreien is a thing of the 
past : women have to work in factories. The manufacturing 
of beer is nearly prohibited: this amounts to a national 
disaster! People are not so guarded in their speech as they 
used to be: they complain quite openly but at the conclusion 
they shrug their shoulders and they add: ‘ we have to carry 
on, there is no other way left... .”. The fear of an invasion 
from the East is a nightmare for average Germans. They 
are convinced that they must hold the Eastern Front at any 
cost . . . they fear Russian revenge.” 

They do not believe in British reprisals, but they are 
terrified of the Russians. Russia is, in fact, their old bogy. 


THERE is a delusion against which the Allies will do well to 
remain on their guard—the delusion that a progressive and 

' general deterioration in German morale will 
After Tunis = have our way into the Continent. This 
delusion was very strong after the Stalingrad campaign. It 
will be strong again after the complete rout of the Germans 
in Tunisia. There is, particularly in refugee circles, a per- 
sistence in counting upon that amorphous ally, German morale, 
to come to our aid. What happened when the Red Army 
thwarted Hitler’s first thrust at Moscow? German emigrés 
in London prophesied that Hitler would not last more than a 
few weeks, that a grand revulsion from Nazism and the war 
would take its course in Germany. In the second Russian 
winter, after the German Sixth Army had capitulated in 
tatters before Stalingrad, even more serious authorities in 
London traced a progressive crumbling of the German front. 
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True enough, as Lieut.-General Dietmar told the Germans on 
the wireless, ‘‘ for a moment our whole immense front shook.” 
But then came the drive of twenty-five German divisions for 
Kharkov, giving a very different account of themselves from 
the broken, starved, abandoned Sixth Army. Let us look 
further back, to that amazing summer day in 1941 when the 
Deputy Fuehrer, Rudolf Hess, abandoned his master and fled 
to Scotland. An acknowledged authority, the man who has 
written Genesis to Kings in the history of the National- 
Socialist party, Konrad Heiden, commented: ‘If Goering 
had fled, one might say: ‘ The Third Reich has blown up!’ 
Hess’s flight means that Hitler himself had gone to pieces.’”’* 
The fact is that ‘ well-informed circles’ have always been 
inclined to over-estimate the effect of discomfitures and 
reverses on the solidity of the National-Socialist régime. The 
Russians are more realistic. Marshal Stalin, in his May Day 
proclamation, gave a correct view of the German problem :— 


“the German-Italian Fascist camp is passing through a severe 
crisis, and is on the verge of a catastrophe. This does not mean that 
the catastrophe has already come for Hitlerite Germany. Hitlerite 
Germany and its army have been shaken, but they have not yet been 
defeated. It would be naive to think that the catastrophe will come of 
itself. ‘Two or three more powerful blows are needed from the West 
and from the East, such as have been dealt during the past five or six 
months, before catastrophe becomes a fact for Germany” (our 
italics). 


BEARING these words in mind, let us examine how the 
catastrophe might “‘ come of itself.”” There are three possi- 

bilities. The constant aggravation of the Axis 
Collapse ? position, and a sense of baulked grandeur, 
might induce Hitler to abandon power; the worsening 
situation might induce others to turn Hitler out of power ; 
there might be spreading mutiny among the German people 
and the German armed forces until the military frontiers of 
the Third Reich began to crumble. Now we cannot imagine 
that Hitler will abandon power of his own free will. He has 
been known to entertain the idea of retiring from government 
as an “‘ elder statesman ” to a country estate as the price of a 
comfortable peace treaty fer Germany. But he is at present 
impelled by two delusions, the one that he can exploit the 
ideological difference between the Western Allies and Soviet 
Russia. In this respect, he will, in common with most 
Germans, attach very great importance to the rupture of 
diplomatic relations between the Soviet Union and the 


* Hitler’s Better Half, by Konrad Heiden, Foreign Affairs Review, 
October, 1941. 
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provisional Polish Government in London. His second 
delusion is that the German soldier is able, impelled by the 
demoniac will of his Fuehrer, to defeat numerically superior 
forces of the enemy. The hope springing from this delusion 
is that although he will not reap unclouded glory like the 
heroes of Germany s 19th century wars, though he will not be 
remembered as a Moltke or a Bliicher, he will share the 
reputation of Frederic II, and one day undefeated in the end 
will drive through Berlin to the applause of a stricken and 
decimated population, having justified aggression by sheer 
valour. These two delusions are firmly seated, and there is 
probably a subconscious determination never to make, at any 
cost, a ridiculous exit. Now as to “the others,” Lord 
Vansittart in a recent public speech expressed the belief that 
the German Army will eventually depose Hitler. It appears 
to one student of Germany that such a contingency is unlikely 
now, and that by the time it occurs it will have ceased to be of 
very material interest. Similarly a coup by industrialists or 
members of his own entourage is equally improbable. Hitler 
in supreme power exerts some mesmerism on large sections of 
the German middle and working classes, and is conveniently 
prepared to shoulder responsibility for the direction of war 
himself. Deep and genuine fear of “‘ Bolshevism ” (which is 
the German for “ revenge”) and the knowledge that the 
Western Allies are determined to obtain the ‘“ unconditional 
surrender ’’ of Germany are sufficient to keep the German 
Government solid. If this outward pressure were by itself not 
sufficient to keep the nation together, sufficient pressure from 
within could always be applied by Heinrich Himmler with the 
power of the S.S. ‘ Meet terror with tenfold terror,’’ Hitler 
exhorted his Party in the proclamation of February 24, 
shortly after all German civilians had been made subject to 
martial law. Neither Himmler nor the Army are anxious to 
have a peace brought nearer which will threaten the livelihood 
of staff officers and S.S. As to the civilian forces in the 
country, there is no one in the third Reich, great or small, 
who would care to enter the vacant Chancellorship in a 
Germany about to be defeated. The lesson of Walter 
Rathenau is too clear in remembrance. Germans may show 
the white flag diplomatically in foreign capitals. It would be 
quite another matter to raise it in Berlin. 


THE third possibility—that of widespread mutiny—is perhaps 
the most remote possibility of all. The German people have 
always grumbled and will grumble long after 
pu Seemem Hitler and his myrmidons have passed away. 
But they respect force, and at no time in its 
eventful history has the National-Socialist Party ever been in 
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danger from a popular movement, neither in 1933, 1934, 1938 
or since. What of the armed forces ? Germany has not, as in 
the last war she had, a large surface fleet held in harbour and 
a prey to democratic and Communist propaganda. The 
U-boat fleet is confident still in its ships and its machines. 
Morale is weakest in the Luftwaffe, as Air-Marshal Tedder has 
recently told us. But the low morale observed in the Sixth 
Army and in much of the Afrika Korps was more the result 
of defeat than the cause of it. The organisation and discipline 
of the Wehrmacht itself are as severe as ever. Some indication 
of the state of mind of the young soldiers, who are, after all, 
the bones of an army, was obtained by Ward Price, who 
cabled to the Daily Mail from Medjez on April 30, after 
talking to some prisoners from Longstop Hill. 


“They were young men in their middle twenties, almost all of 
whom had fought in Russia, and their attitude when under interroga- 
tion of the intelligence officers was a testimony to the grip which 
Nazi propaganda has established on the German mind. All of them 
maintained that the war would be over this year. Russia could not 
hold out another summer. Then the whole weight of German 
armaments would quickly triumph over Britain and America. ... 
‘ When you have driven us out of North Africa,’ said one of them, 
* the chances will be even, just 50-50 as to who wins the war.’ ” 


We have already quoted in a previous issue the confidence 
in German victory shown by some of the prisoners of Stalin- 
grad. What has this war been like for the young German 
soldier, for the survivors? The war opened up the whole 
continent to them. There has been plunder and plenty, 
novelty and change, strangeness, sense of conquest, and a 
sense of superiority. The young German regards both the 
Ukraine and the fertile valleys of France as his to profit by, 
by right of conquest. By comparison, to be caged up after 
defeat in a barren Reich, disarmed, incorporate, leaderless, 
with Anglo-Saxon schoolmasters over him, that is unthinkable! 
It is correct, moreover, to say that there is a good deal of 
personal loyalty to Hitler in the armed forces, and much of 
that fanaticism which began in the Party and infected the 
army by degrees. 


THESE are solid facts, which must be borne in mind when 
we put the disastrous rout of Tunisia into proportion with the 
' , immense struggle that lies ahead. German 
ee propaganda is busy patching up its disaster 

~~ in Tunisia into an epic of gallantry, full of 
personal incidents of courage, a delaying action fought to stave 
off an allied invasion at a time when “the whole of our 
immense front shook ”’ (Dietmar). To this panegyric is added 


>s 
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much open and secret propaganda aimed at splitting the 
Allied front. To quote Stalin again :— 


“If one is to judge by foreign Press statements one comes to the 
conclusion that the Germans would like to make peace with Britain 
and the United States on condition that these countries abandon the 
Soviet Union. Or, on the other hand, they would like to make 
peace with the Soviet Union on condition that she abandons Britain 
and the United States... .This only means that the German 
imperialists are passing through a difficult crisis.” (May Day 
proclamation.) 

The salient fact is that their recent disasters have not so 
impaired German morale as to preclude another summer 
offensive on the grand scale. The Red Star of April 29 speaks 
of the Germans massing for a new offensive on the Russian 
front. We recollect Stalin’s speech on the 25th anniversary 
of the Soviet Revolution, ‘‘ The main object of the German 
offensive was (in 1942) to outflank Moscow from the East, to 
cut Moscow off from the Urals and then strike at Moscow 
itself.’” The Germans will without doubt have the same 
objective this summer. 

In a speech in praise of the Fuehrer on his 54th birthday 
(April 20), Dr. Goebbels painted a touching picture of Hitler 
as ‘“ a man of sorrows whose features are lined with determina- 
tion, suffering, bitterness and anxiety for mankind.” The 
German Press took up this theme of determination. At the 
present moment it will be working itself out in secret and the 
offensive will come in July or August, like some dire spasm of 
nature. Joined with these preparations is the grimmest 
determination to push the British off the Continent wherever 
they may land. We must be careful not to conjure with the 
word “‘ morale ’”’ in coming months. 


It is impossible for English or French people to follow the 
processes of German mentality. Arrogant in victory, their 
efforts to curry favour with their captors after 
defeat are servile beyond comprehension. A 
German band surrendered with all its instru- 
ments, and no sooner had reached the advanced base prisoners’ 
camp than the musicians began to play to entertain the other 
captives and any one else who happened to be passing. 
Among other tunes selected was “‘ We'll hang out the washing 
on the Siegfried Line.’’ This incredible story is vouched for 
by several reliable correspondents, who add that the prisoners 
enjoyed the music which was applauded and even sung by 
both German officers and men. This reaction to the deep 
humiliation of a vast military defeat would not be possible to 
our soldiers or the French. But in the last war there were 
instances of German behaviour not dissimilar to that of the 
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Tunisian band. The writer remembers the case of a young 
French lieutenant, billeted on a well-to-do German family, 
when the French armies marched into Germany after the 
capitulation of November 11. This officer found that he was 
expected to eat with the family and, after dinner, on the first 
night, the daughter of the house, all smiles and amiability, sat 
down to the piano and played—the Marseillaise! This effort 
to please the Frenchman made him feel so sick that he left 
the room, unable to bear such baseness. 


In the early morning of Monday, May 17, a force of Lancaster 
Bombers struck their greatest blow at Germany’s war pro- 
. duction by breaching three huge dams in 
ont Air North-west Germany. These were the Méhne 
and Sorpe reservoirs, which direct water to- 
wards the Rhine, and the vast Eder dam, which sends water 
as it is required to the Weser. This last is the largest artificial 
water storage in Europe. The damage done to the districts 
below the dams has been great, the levels of the rivers Ruhr 
and even of the mighty Rhine, into which it flows, have been 
considerably raised, while the levels of the Eder, Fulda and 
Weser are running well above their banks and are flooding 
the countryside. The floods released on May 17 have destroyed 
bridges, marshalling yards, aerodromes and low-lying factories. 
Kassel, thirty miles downstream from the Eder breach, was 
flooded within two days. In due course the waters will 
subside, but they will leave behind them a sea of mud and 
great wreckage. 

The attack was made by a force of Lancaster Bombers 
which carried mines weighing each about 1,500 lbs. The 
leader of the Expedition, Wing Commander Gibson, led the 
attack on the Méhne dam. After he had dropped his mines 


‘he flew up and down alongside the dam to draw the fire of the 
light anti-aircraft guns emplacedon it. Guns were poking out of 
slots in the walls of the dam. His gunners fired back as the wing 
commander repeatedly flew through the barrage, and this had the 
effect of making some of the enemy gunfire waver.” 

[Times, May 18th. 


A Flight Lieutenant who came later watched the amazing 
scene. “‘ The Wing-commander’s bomb was placed just right,” 
he was followed by another Lancaster with equally accurate 
aim, yet another was placed, but it was the fourth bomb 
that broke the dam. What a story! Nineteen Lancasters 
took part in this affair, eight with their heroic crews are 
missing. It is surprising that any got away. 


REAR ADMIRAL SIR HENRY Harwoop, K.C.B., O.B.E., 
relieved Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham as Commander-in- 
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. Chief, Mediterranean, in April, 1942. The 
a Mediterranean Fleet had known that Admiral 
Cunningham was bound to be relieved soon, 

many guesses had been made as to the identity of his successor, 
and few people had thought that a comparatively junior Flag 
Officer would be chosen. It was not altogether an enviable 
post for the newcomer. Admiral Cunningham had been a sort 
of talisman for the Fleet’s success, and nobody wished to part 
with a man so universally liked and trusted. Further, 
Admiral Harwood’s career had not altogether commended 
him to the Fleet ; true, he had shown at the Battle of the 
Plate that he could handle ships, but the Press publicity 
attending that action made naval men wonder whether the 
whole affair was not over-rated. After his success he had then 
disappeared into the comparative obscurity of Assistant Chief 
of Naval Staff, and desk sailors were not popular on a station 
where naval action had been continuous for two years and 
which had been more isolated from Admiralty control than 
any other in modern times. However, the Fleet did not have 
to suspend judgment for long. Although little news of 
spectacular success came home during his year of command, 
Admiral Harwood leaves the Mediterranean with a reputation 
for leadership, boldness and complete tactical mastery which 
is not outshone by that of any officer serving in the Royal 
Navy to-day. The exact size of the forces at his disposal 
cannot yet be revealed, but they never exceed a handful of 
small cruisers, a few flotillas of destroyers, and the submarines. 
With these, and an overworked and ever diminishing fleet of 
little ships, he had to preserve a facade of naval power 
sufficiently imposing to deter the Italians from effective naval 
action. He had to support the Army during the heavy 
fighting preceding Rommel’s advance and, despite serious 
losses, during their withdrawal, although it threatened his only 
serviceable bases in the Mediterranean. Worst of all, he had 
to supply Malta during her heaviest blitz and most acute food 
shortage. In all these endeavours he succeeded magnificently. 


THE Italian Fleet, a division of whose battleships handled 
with even ordinary resolution could have swept Admiral 
AFI Harwood off the sea in an afternoon, ventured 
in Bein action only once and then fled from Admiral 

al Vian and four small cruisers. Alexandria 
never ceased to function as a naval base, and the Suez Canal, 
by desperate efforts, was kept clear in the face of nightly 
mine laying by the enemy. But it is for the preservation of 
Malta that the Empire is chiefly indebted to Admiral Harwood. 
Entirely unsupported from the air for most of the journey, 
ridiculously outnumbered at sea, and knowing every time 
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that the loss of his fleet would mean the immediate end of the 
hopes of the Eighth Army of ever taking the offensive again, 
he nevertheless ran his convoys through and unquestionably 
saved the Island from starvation which would soon have 
enforced surrender. When he could not get surface ships 
through, he used submarines, and in the early summer of 
1942 the gallant airmen who did what they could to stem the 
air attack on Malta flew their Spitfires on petrol carried by 
those vessels. Little by little the tide began to turn. Malta’s 
air force was reinforced from the west, so that the ships could 
at least be protected on the last stage of their journey. The 
Army gradually built up their strength again. The U-boat 
threat to the Cyprus and Levant communications was 
defeated. Our own submarines never came back empty- 
handed from the raids on Rommel’s sea routes. And, at last, 
the Army advanced. Admiral Harwood triumphed over 
difficulties as well in success as he had in adversity, and every 
call made on the Navy for support and supplies was answered, 
thanks to his masterly organisation. He stayed sufficiently 
long to see his reward; fat convoys pouring into Malta 
covered by the Royal Air Force from the captured landing 
grounds round Benghazi and Derna whence, a little while 
before, the German dive bombers had made unopposed sorties 
against our shipping. Right up to Tripoli his ships sailed with 
the stores, fuel and water which even the Army’s marvellous 
road transport services could not begin to handle by them- 
selves. He had kept his fleet in being, and achieved all his 
objectives. When the history of the Tunisian victory is 
written he will assuredly be recognised as one of the select half- 
dozen who made that success possible. It was said of Admiral 
Jellicoe in the last war that he was the only man who could 
have lost the war in an afternoon ; if Admiral Harwood had 
failed we should have lost the Middle East, and the results of 
that cannot be calculated. A quiet and unassuming man, he 
has returned to this country almost unnoticed, but it is safe 
to say that not since Duncan, deprived of his Fleet by mutiny, 
blockaded the enemy by making signals from his solitary ship 
to an imaginary squadron over the horizon has any British 
Admiral achieved so much with such slender resources. 


THE trials of Malta are nearly over. Soon, we hope, the 
rebuilding of the towns and villages will begin. Soon the 

people will be living above ground and not 
+ eam the below it. There has been snd destruction of 
” beauty, of life, of property. Between December 
1941 and May 1942 over 800 people were killed and many more 
injured. During the summer of 1940 there were 50 air-raids a 
month. After January 1941 there were some 261 a month. 
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One day there were 17 raids. The longest continuous raid of all 
lasted over 13 hours. But the population has stood it, and 
when the naval writer, Bartimeus, from whom we quote these 
figures, was in Malta, he was struck by the gaiety and gallantry 
of the children. This is what he says of them in his delightful 
booklet Malta Invicta, published this’year : 


“* However small, the children of Malta seem to have lost not 
only the small child’s natural dread of violent noise and of the dark, 
but also of violence. The roar of the batteries and the bursting 
bombs upset them no more than the bellowing of a cow does a 
farm-bred child. In all the weeks I was in Malta, I never saw a 
child cry, and when the all clear sounds, they come capering and 
cheering shrilly for the joy of being once more in the sunlight 
beneath the blue sky.” 


That is a most comforting thought that the children, in Malta 
at any rate, have not suffered in spirit. We wish we could 
hope it was the same of the French and other children under 
Hitler’s hoof. But the long dragging fear of spies, of ill- 
treatment, and the hunger are far worse than the noise and 
violence of a seige. 


Ir has been announced by the British Government and 
admitted by the enemy that sinkings by U-boats in March 
and April decreased considerably on previous 
months. A British statement attributed to 
frigates some of the advantage gained. The frigate is described 
as larger and faster than the corvette. Lord Winster has 
frequently drawn attention to the deficiencies of our corvettes, 
which have been gallantly fighting off the U-boat since 1939 
It is a fact that the U-boat even when submerged is faster 
than the corvette and has a smaller turning circle. Had 
Germany designed and built faster and more manceuvrable 
bomber types than our fighter types aircraft there would 
have been a national scandal. Yet the Naval Staff and 
their designers allowed the eneniy an enormous start in 
the U-boat war, and the frigate is only just making up 
the leeway. A pursuit vessel needs to have many knots in 
hand to deal with a U-boat. Actually for nearly two 
years the U-boats have had not one or two but many 
more knots in hand compared with the corvettes. This has 
been evident from the newspaper reports of convoy actions 
recently. U-boats have been known to surface among the 
wreckage of their prey and then to elude pursuit on the 
surface. We have not lost our genius in the design of marine 
engines, and a fraction of the skill and skilled labour devoted 
to the production of high speed aircraft, if it had been diverted 
two years ago to the production of marine engines, would 
have saved us some disastrous sinkings in the Atlantic. 


Frigates 
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IT was good news to hear that Marshal Wavell had been sent 
for to confer with Mr. Churchill on military plans. And better 
news to hear that he had, with Sir James 
a Somerville, accompanied the Prime Minister 
7 to the U.S.A. Recent events have tended to 
overshadow this great soldier’s achievements in North Africa, 
but it is just at this moment that we should remember them. 
The Daily Mail has done a public service in recalling to public 
memory the remarkable campaign of 1940. On May 12, the 
day we heard of the beginning of our glorious victory in Tunis, 
Mr. Alexander Clifford, a correspondent who has followed the 
whole African campaign, wrote the first of a series of articles 
about it. The situation in Egypt began to be serious in June, 
1940. France had fallen out, Italy had come in against us, 
Marshal Balbo had a quarter of a million men in Libya and 
the Duke of Aosta had another 250,000 men in Abyssinia. 
Mussolini must have thought he had money for old rope in 
Africa. Against the half million well-equipped Italians we 
had few men or guns, we had no modern tanks, and only “ old 
Bombay transport planes as bombers and Gladiator biplanes 
as fighters.”” But we had Wavell, a cool and capable soldier 
who knew his job. What, at the moment, was his task ? 


** Anything like a freeing of the Mediterranean was a remote, 
impossible dream. The most Wavell could hope for was to hold 
Egypt and the Suez Canal. 

“* He could expect no reinforcements. . . . If he, with what he 
had got, could keep just one small stake for Britain in the Mediter- 
ranean, if he could hold Suez at one end and Gibraltar could hold 
at the other, he would have done very well indeed.” 


Gort was at Gibraltar, so this was fairly safe. Wavell had 
been sent one Australian and one New Zealand division and 
two Indian divisions. He collected some more old tanks and 
a few more ’planes :— 


“In Egypt, the Sudan, Kenya, British Somaliland, and Greece, 
the Italian Army had attacked. Everywhere, except Greece, it had 
advanced. In Egypt it reached Sidi Barrani, and plans were being 
made to defend the delta with a strategy based on Mersa Matruh.” 


Wavell survived the first six months somehow, and with his 
small forces he then decided to attack. 


THE Italians had tried to make themselves at home in the 

desert by building “‘ some permanent luxury camps . . . they 

: built little houses and even tried to make 

+ ed sae They thought we should never 
attack :— 
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“Casting about for a way of exploiting this situation, Wavell’s 
patrols found a gap between two of these camps down in the 
south-east. 

“The two camps were called Nibeiwa and Sofafi, and the 
intervening space did not seem to be guarded at all. 

“So it was that before dawn on December 9, 1940, units of the 
Seventh Armoured Division drove through this gap and swept into 
Nibeiwa from the rear. 

“* The surprise was complete and paralysing. The British worked 
with devastating swiftness, and the whole fabric of the Italian 
strategy crumpled. 

‘Camp after camp was assaulted and captured while, along the 
coast, Wavell’s other division—he had only two, swept forward to 
Sidi Barrani.” 


The little army went on to Bardia. Tens of thousands of 
prisoners were taken and sent to Egypt. Wavell’s gamble 
had succeeded. 


“* Graziani was trying the first desert experiment in the ‘ fortress 
area’ theory. He had shut up a force of 30,000 in Bardia and left it 
to defend itself. There was not much point in the procedure unless 
he sent a mobile armoured force to fight the British and try to raise 
the siege. And he made no attempt to do this. He left Bardia in a 
state of siege, pure and simple. And in a fortnight Wavell had 
brought down an Australian division, fresh and spoiling for a fight, 
from Palestine and ringed Bardia with the new 25-pounder guns. 

** The assault came in the first week of January. Wavell threw 
his armoured spearhead with tanks a ainst one short section of an 
evenly-held perimeter. It cracked, as you might pierce an egg with 
a needle. 

“In barely two days, Bardia, with all its occupants, except old 
‘Electric Whiskers ’ Bergonzoli, was ours. 

** And then, incredibly, Graziani tried the ‘ fortress area’ theory 
again with Tobruk. So Wavell applied the same treatment. There 
was a fortnight’s siege, two days’ fighting, and Tobruk was ours.” 


AT this point, says Mr. Clifford, ‘‘ a sort of psychosis of victory 
seized the little army ”’ :— 


** On they swept, borne by an apparently irresistible 
momentum, and the Seventh Armoured Division tried 
the wildest, maddest trick of all. They dived down 
into the desert and embarked on a march through to the sea—going 
as the crow flies across territory which no man had ever crossed 
before. 

“Tt was an epic march against appalling weather and ground 
that looked almost impassable. But it brought them out south of 
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Benghazi at Beda Fomm, just as the assembled fragments of the 
Italian army were trying to get away. 

** Tt was miraculously timed. Two hours later would have been 
too late. 

“The division fought an incredible three-days’ battle against 
staggeringly superior forces, putting into practice all those things 
they had learned almost instinctively in the desert—speed, mobility, 
fluidity, intense concentration of fire-power.” 


That was on February 8, 1941. The Australians had taken 
Benghazi two days earlier on February 6. We had the entire 
army with its arms and generals, including Bergonzoli. But 
here the brilliant campaign was interrupted for political 
reasons and Libya was left almost unguarded while “ a gallant 
little army went off to commit military suicide in Greece ” 
while Rommel took over the command of the Axis troops in 
Libya and the British were rolled back to Egypt, only holding 
on to Tobruk. At this time too the Navy had very heavy 
losses off Crete. It is thought that only Wavell’s retention of 
Tobruk saved Egypt at that moment from invasion. The 
General was sent away from his command in July, 1941. It 
must have been a heavy blow to him, but he never turned a 
hair, nor did he lose his head in the chaos of the Pacific 
Command during the disasters which fell upon our armies 
there. Now he is once more brought into consultation in the 
Highest Command and we must all rejoice that this is so. 
We regret that he, and other great soldiers and sailors who 
have been, or are, at home, have not been allowed to receive 
the ovations that British crowds would like to give them. 


WE print an article on the great imperial problem presented 
by the condition of natives in the Union of South Africa. 

s It is an imperial problem because in the Act 
0 algae of 1910 setting up the Union, legislation con- 
cerning natives was reserved. The fact that 
successive Colonial and Dominion secretaries have neglected 
their duty in this matter does not exonerate this country. 
We should have seen to it that the natives were not treated 
as they have been treated. That their condition is very bad 
was once again stated in Capetown on March 12. Here is 
what Dr. T. Shadick Higgins, Capetown’s Medical Officer of 
Health, said. He was giving evidence before the National 
Health Services’ Commission : 


“‘ The chief causes of the high non-European death-rate were 
diseases that were preventable, as shown by the low death-rate from 
such diseases among the Europeans. In 1940-41, 57 per cent. of all 
non-European deaths were of persons under 25 years old. Among 
Europeans the percentage was 15. 
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“ The conditions under which natives lived in the Peninsula other 
than in the Langa location would be a disgrace in the remotest 
native territory, and constituted a grave and growing problem, he 
said. It was estimated that there were 19,000 natives in the municipal 
area. Langa, which was full, accommodated 7,500. Many of the 
others squeezed into the already overcrowded slums to the grave 
injury of themselves and of those among whom they lived, or built 
huts on the outskirts of the city in contravention of the building 
regulations, and usually without water supply or the most primitive 
sanitation. In the conditions that were growing up in native 
settlements in the peri-urban rea, and even within the city boundaries, 
had to be seen to be believed.” 

Natal Witness. 


It will be seen from Dr. Higgins’ outspoken statement that our 
correspondent Indaba does not exaggerate. 


THE way in which the Imperial Government constantly 
shirks its duties was illustrated on May 4 in an answer given 
by Mr. Attlee to a question in the House of 


ng Ma aa Commons about the status of Indians in 
. South Africa. Here is the question and its 
answer :— 


14. Mr. Ammon asked the Secretary of State for Dominion 
Affairs whether he will publish in a White Paper or otherwise, full 
details of all correspondence and negotiations between the British 
Government and the Government of South Africa, both before and 
since the passing of the Asiatic (Restriction of Indians) Act by the 
South African Parliament ? 

The Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs (Mr. Attlee) : 
There has been no correspondence or negotiations of the kind suggested. 
The matter is one which, in accordance with the recognised principles 
of inter-Imperial relations, has been dealt with directly between the 
Government of india through its High Commissioner in South Africa 
and the Union Government. 

Mr. Ammon: Has any consultation or advice been sought from 
His Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. Attlee : From whom ? 

Mr. Ammon: From South Africa. 

Mr. Attlee: No, Sir. [Official report, our italics.] 


Who could guess that this amazing answer referred to 
two sections of the British Empire and for people for whom 
the Imperial Government is responsible ? 


PUBLIC men, in different countries, bid for power in accordance 
with their ideas of how best to achieve this. It is interesting 
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lt in this connection to see the estimate in which 
sates for —_ the Socialist Members of the Government hold 
ower , ‘ 
our intelligence. It is not a high one, if we 
may judge of Mr. Herbert Morrison’s speeches. One he made 
at Birmingham on May 8 was a sample. On that occasion his 
proposal was for an all-round bribery of the less fit members of 
the nation by Beveridge means. The Romans were given 
bread and circuses. Mr. Morrison goes further. He advocates 
Beveridge plus. But that is not all. He means to alter the 
whole system of property ownership in this country. 


“* The real post-war issue, the real question on which the Labour 
Party would be well advised to be formulating its own policy and 
setting about its work of public education, was the great issue of 
the relation between the State and industry. It was the fundamental 
question of home policy in our age... . 

There was a certain amount of word-spinning about private enterprise. 
It must be the Labour Party’s business to expose it as a sham.” 
[Times Report, our italics.] 


That means the introduction of the Communist and 
Fascist systems. They spell slavery, nothing else, and if the 
electors understood what they meant, Mr. Morrison and his 
Socialist colleagues would be put outside. One of Mr. Morri- 
son’s colleagues boasted the other day in the Lobby of the 
House of Commons that he had so “scrambled the eggs” 
that they never could be restored. Let us be careful to watch 
these men. They are revolutionaries. 


Bot Houses of Parliament debated the all-important question 
of housing on May 6. Before the war we were building 
350,000 houses a year, most of them by private enterprise. 
Housi Since war started only 135,000 have altogether 

a been built or finished. Besides this building 
shortage, one out of every five houses in the country has been 
damaged. The bulk of these have been, or will be repaired, 
but a large number are destroyed or are beyond repair. These 
are the facts, they are not disputed by anyone, and the 
domestic situation they create is very serious and getting 
worse. The Government has now produced a Bill by which 
it is proposed to start building 3,000 houses at once. It was 
this Bill, the total inadequacy of which was pointed out by 
men of all three parties, which produced the debate. The 
Minister of Health—Mr. Ernest Brown—spoke of the known 
shortage of labour. It is true that labour is very short, but it 
is also true that the spokesman of the Government had no 
appearance of understanding the magnitude of this subject, 
nor the intense feeling which there is about it. It should be 
said that the Minister not only proposes to build a very 
much smaller number of houses than is required, he also 
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) proposes to build them in as repulsive, ugly and uncomfortable 


a manner as possible. They are, for instance, to have flat 
roofs and cement staircases, because of the shortage of timber. 
Timber ts short in many places, but why, in the places where 
it is plentiful, should it not be used ? Why must we have 
cement floors in Sussex because Yorkshire is short of trees ? 
Why cannot local materials be used ? In East Sussex there is 
enough hedgerow timber, without counting the woods, to 
make hundreds of wooden framed and weather-boarded 
cottages in the style which suits the country. Why not 
begin to build in the places where the materials exist ? This 
idea appears not to have occurred to the Minister of Health, 
who is probably surrounded by officials preaching the equality 
in discomfort which is the doctrine of our day. 


But if the Minister and his advisers have no ideas, Members 
of both Houses of Parliament have plenty. As so often happens, 
: .the more interesting debate occurred in the 
> Peeeiow House of Lords, which contains many owners 
— of house property accustomed to dealing, on 
on their own estates, with the complex problems of house 
property. Several of the speeches in the Upper House were 
outstanding and readers of the debate in the Lords must feel 
that Lords Dudley and Cowdray know far more about the 
question of housing working-class people than those who so 
often claim to speak for them. Housing is a matter of know- 
ledge and careful detail. Lord Cowdray, in a maiden speech, 
made one very practical suggestion on the subject of rents for 
reconditioned houses :— 


*“* My suggestion is that the maximum rent which may be 
charged should be adjusted so as to bear some relation to the state 
of repair of the cottage. For example, if it were thought right that 
a three-room house without any modern convenience should have 
a maximum rent of 4s., then, if there were an extra room, that 
might be worth another 1s. a week, a piped water-supply should be 
worth 1s., electricity supply would be worth ts., and a bathroom 
or a modern w.c. would be worth 1s.a week. Thus although the 
rent of a three-room cottage without any modern conveniences 
would be only 4s. a week, the rent of a four-room cottage, with all 
modern convenience, would be 9s. a week. If something on those 
lines were agreed to, and if the maximum grant under the Housing 
Act was raised from £100 to £150, or even £200, there would be a 
real incentive for cottage owners to put their cottage property into 
a good state of repair, and those who live in these cottages would 
be very much more comfortable without having to pay an unreason- 
able rent.” 


Lord Cowdray was referring to the country. In the towns 
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there is no such thing as a modernised house for gs. a week. 
But although he was talking about the country and quoting 
country figures the practical nature of his suggestion points 
the way to how this housing question should be tackled. It 
will not be solved by any form of gigantism, but by thinking 
out what sort of house Brown and his wife want and can afford 
to pay for, and seeing that they get it. In the Commons a 
great deal was said about the need for gas and electricity. 
In the writer’s experience all cottagers want water and baths, 
but they do not want gas and electricity. These being 
expensive, they lead straight to tinned food. 


LorD WooLtTon let the public know on May 11 that the 
Tunisian victory would release ships for food. The journey 

, to Egypt via the Cape will cease, the ships will 
reine go through the Mediterranean, thus saving a 
waited couple of months at least on each cargo. He 
hopes to get produce from Tunisia and Algeria and from 
French Morocco and he plans to increase our fats by getting 
palm kernels, palm oils, ground nuts and cocoa, etc. What 
appears most to concern him is the need for more fats. But, 
if Lord Woolton is serious about getting more fats he should 
encourage the production of pigs. Up to now his policy has 
been to eliminate pigs and chickens and this has done infinite 
harm to the much pressed farming industry. The food regula- 
tions all seem to have been designed to check home production, 
above all that small-scale production which means so much 
to the country. The forms that have to be filled in regard to 
chickens and pigs are never ending. The prohibition of what 
may be done with eggs are most complicated and hardly any- 
thing may be done with the pork after the pig is killed, for the 
resulting joints of meat may not be given to a cottager with 
six hungry children, the eggs may not—if you have more than 
25 birds—be given to a sick friend. The butter—of which the 
farmer often has too much in May and June, may neither be 
given nor sold to those who would like to have it. The 
farmer’s wife may not make cheese, or, if she makes it, she 
may not sell it. All this is quite wrong and very silly and we 
beg Lord Woolton to shake himself free from the doctrinaire 
officials whose idea of a well-managed food office is to have 
the population queued up to receive packets over a counter. 
It is not necessary to have more ships in order to increase our 
fats. These could be increased in a very short time by the 
rescinding of the orders which prevent their production and 
sale. 


VICTORY IN AFRICA 


| THE great Allied victory in Africa is decisive and historic. It 


ends one phase of the war and enables another to begin. In 
Tunisia the Western Allies have defeated German armies on 
land for the first time in this war. To friends and foes alike, 


| the consequences of both victory and defeat will be tremendous. 


The last stage took just over three weeks. Its first operation 


| was launched on April 19, when the Eighth Army struck in 


the wild and difficult mountains north of Enfidaville on the 
southern sector of the front. Three days later the First Army 
attacked with armour in the Bou Arada sector west of Pont du 


| Fahs, and the American Second Corps and certain French 


units—largely the famous Moroccan goumiers—pressed for- 
ward on the First Army’s left and in the coastal sector. These 
attacks gained some ground, but did not make real progress. 
On the Eighth Army front the country was too difficult, 
minefields too extensive, and enemy positions on the hills too 
strong. The Germans were actually able to transfer troops 
from this front to reinforce their line opposite the First Army. 
At the joint between the Eighth and First Armies, French 
forces in the mountains of the Grande Dorsale south of Pont 
du Fahs were also in most difficult country. On the right of 
the First Army front our armour broke through in the 
Bou Arada sector and advanced; but it then ran into a 
German anti-tank screen and, after two days of violent effort, 
found itself blocked. On the centre of the First Army front, 
in the Medjez el Bab sector, key positions—notably the 
Longstop Hill complex west of the Medjerda and Jebel Bou 
Aoukaz east of it—-were still in German hands and barred the 
way. On the First Army’s left, the American Second Corps 
and the French were operating in terrain from the Oued et 
Tine—a river with a course in this area roughly parallel to the 
Medjerda—northwards to the sea which included some of 
the most difficult mountain country in north-eastern 
Tunisia. 

A week or 10 days followed with hard fighting, small but 
important local advances, and German counter-attacks. The 
main gains were in the centre and the north. In the centre, 
the First Army finally cleared the bare commanding ridge of 
Longstop Hill on Easter Monday (April 26). Then the 
Medjerda was stormed and Jebel Bou Aoukaz occupied. In 
the north, the American Second Corps drove the Germans out 
of the mountains north of the Oued et Tine and by-passed two 
main German defensive positions (Green Hill and Bald Hill 
on the Jefna road west of Bizerta). These advances endangered 
German forward troops in this sector and most of them had 
to be withdrawn. Meanwhile, German counter-attacks on the 
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First Army front gained some ground locally, but at a cost in 
strength which the enemy felt fatally later on. 

The inability of British armour to break through the 
German anti-tank screen in the Bou Arada sector made it 
necessary to change our plans. It was decided to strike the 
final blow from Medjez, the only sector from which a swift 
tank advance on Tunis was possible. Two infantry divisions 
and two armoured divisions, supported by hundreds of guns 
and very powerful air forces, were to attack on a front of only 
3,000 yards. Two of these divisions were brought up from the 
Eighth Army front. This concentration of forces was of the 
same order as the Germans used in the Battle of France in 
1940, and may have been heavier. The real problem was to 
hide from the Germans the fact that Medjez was the sector 
chosen. 

When the British attack began on Thursday morning, 
May 6, the German situation was already difficult and the 
German Command seriously distracted. Three days earlier 
the Americans advancing in the north found Mateur empty 
and had occupied it unopposed. Mateur is one of the strategic 
keys to the whole northern front which in Allied hands turned 
all German positions between the Medjerda and the defences 
of Bizerta. In the south the French were making important 
gains in the Pont du Fahs area. That the Germans would 
break sooner or later beneath all this pressure was obvious. 
The real question was how long they could hold out, and 
events showed that this was possible only for a matter of 
hours. The British attack went through the German defences 
like a knife through butter. Its speed and weight disrupted 
enemy plans and communications everywhere. Divisional 
and even corps headquarters were swiftly overrun. All unity 
of control vanished. Tunis was practically indefensible once 
the main German positions were breached and fell on May 7. 
Bizerta, though strongly protected by nature and by art, was 
not defended at all and was also captured on May 7. Prisoners 
in these areas and north of the Medjerda were comparatively 
few, and for a time it appeared possible that the enemy might 
withdraw his main forces into the fastnesses of the Cape Bon 
peninsula and the Grande Dorsale and sustain there a prolonged 
and difficult siege. Renewed Allied blows soon removed this 
possibility also. By May 10, the enemy troops in the Cape 
Bon peninsula were cut off from those in the mountains of the 
Grande Dorsale to the south-west. By the evening of May 12 the 
campaign was officially over. As was foreseen, evacuation by 
sea was not attempted. Prisoners numbered upwards of 
175,000—the great majority of them Germans. The prisoners 
included about a score of generals, among them General von 
Arnim, the German Commander-in-Chief, and General Messe, 
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| the Commanding Italian General (whom Mussolini made a 


field-marshal on the eve of his capture). Among vast 
quantities of arms and supplies in Allied hands were more 
than 1,000 guns and 250 tanks. A handful of specialist troops 
may have got away by air. A few men may have made a 
lucky escape in odd small boats. Otherwise an entire Axis 


_ army was annihilated. 


How is it that victory came so swiftly in Tunisia, and 
that the Axis forces there were destroyed without even 
gaining the time for which they were sent to fight? One 
factor was faulty German generalship. General Anderson, 
the Commander of the First Army, has pointed out one major 
mistake in that General von Arnim split his armour, so that 
he was never strong enough in the critical area. But even 
though the full picture is not yet available, other errors 
seem to have been made as well. A fundamental one is what 
appears as over-estimation of the Eighth Army, and conse- 
quent over-concentration of Axis forces on the Eighth Army 
front. The result of this unwise disposition of forces was that 
too few Germans were placed in the northern coastal sector 
and the mountain block between the Tine and Medjerda 
valleys which fermed here the keystone of the original German 
defensive arch. We do not know whether the failure to allot 
enough men and guns to the Tine-Medjerda and coastal 
sectors sprang simply from fear of the Eighth Army, or 
whether the Germans underestimated the American Second 
Corps and the French Goumiers. What is certain is that this 
mistake made possible Allied progress at a pace which could 
not otherwise have been achieved, compelled the Germans to 
yield Mateur without a fight, and thus exposed most danger- 
ously the entire German flank in the Tebourba sector. Mistakes 
were also made in the handling of German troops, guns and 
reserves on various sectors of the central front, in forecasting 
the course of events and preparing counter-measures, in the 
use of counter-attacks, and in organising such matters as the 
final defence of Bizerta and of the Cape Bon peninsula itself. 
It would seem, indeed, to have been deficient generalship to 
have planned at all to make a final stand in the Cape Bon 
peninsula and the mountains of the Grande Dorsale. Such 
country may be well suited by nature for defence, but it is 
doubtful whether its communications are adequate, or whether 
German troops would feel sufficiently at ease there to sustain a 
prolonged defensive fight. 

Faulty German generalship, however, by no means implies 
corresponding deficiency on the Allied side. The contrary is 
the case. A good general must be able at least in some measure 
to read his opponent’s mind. This General Alexander did. 
He correctly calculated that the German Command would 
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regard the Eighth Army as its chief peril. It was perhaps for 
this reason—and certainly in part because of it—that he led 
off his last general offensive with an initial attack in the 
Enfidaville area, which looked at first like a major blow, but 
was in fact a feint. The timing of subsequent operations is 
also regarded by those who had a near view as often very 
skilfully adapted to catch the Germans out—which it did. 
The fact of victory speaks for itself ; and there are also many 
other pointers to the high quality of Allied leadership. 

Other factors played an important part in achieving 
victory. Air power was outstanding. The Allied air attack in 
Tunisia was quite literally stunning. Our air forces soon won 
almost unchallenged command of the Tunisian air and main- 
tained it to the end. The tempo and scale of operations grew 
in a terrible crescendo of violence. Sorties increased from 
1,000 a day to 1,250 and 2,000. On the last day of heavy 
fighting they actually numbered 2,500—which implies a 
formidable bombardment when translated into bombs. 
Among the consequences of Allied command of the air was 
the almost complete failure of Axis reconnaissance. One clue 
to von Arnim’s apparent ineptitude is that he had to fight 
blind ; and he fought blind largely because he lost command 
of the air. Another factor of great importance was the weight 
and power of Allied artillery. The Allies had plenty of guns 
and plenty of shells in the last stage. Their bombardments, 
accurate, heavy and prolonged, numbed the unfortunate Axis 
troops who suffered them. A third favourable factor was the 
swift and effective growth of planning and organisation. In 
the early stages of the campaign these were perhaps not always 
quite adequate. By the time the end came both had reached 
a level of effectiveness which promises well for the future. 
As regards co-operation, all the evidence tells the same story. 
It was close and effective between British, American and 
French forces. Between the various Services and branches of 
each service it was complete. In particular, between Army 
and Air Force co-operation was so perfect that in Tunisia 
they worked as one fighting team. 

The Allies have—or had in Tunisia—no weapon com- 
parable to the German 6-inch mortar, which drops its mortar 
bombs with great accuracy inside a 30-foot circle at 4,000 yards. 
The Germans have consistently outranged the British in 
machine-guns, though this deficiency is now being remedied. 
The Jatest Allied tanks are more than a match for the bulk 
of German armour; but no Allied tank used in Tunisia is as 
large or as heavily armed as the German Mark VI or Tiger 
tank, with its very thick armour and its 88-mm. gun. On the 
other hand, the British 6-pounder anti-tank gun is reported 
to be able to deal with any German tank, and_ the 
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. British 25-pounder is still the best field gun of its size in the 


world. 

Land-mines were very important in Tunisia. The Germans 
used them on a vast scale which made them a powerful 
defensive weapon. Mine-fields covered by heavy concentra- 
tions of anti-tank guns prevent a quick break-through by 
tanks. Defensive positions of this character are economical in 
man-power and compel the attacker to employ a great weight 
of fire-power and infantry to clear them. One big Tunisian 
mine-field—at Saouaf, north-west of Enfidaville—tied up the 
Eighth Army for days. A speedier method of clearing mine- 
fields than has been devised hitherto will be wanted urgently 
when the Allies begin operations in Europe. 

There is no need to discuss fighting spirit on the Allied 
side. On this point the result is conclusive, particularly when 
one remembers what doggedness and courage were needed to 
take such areas as Longstop Hill, where the enemy had all the 
advantages of. position, and where attack after attack had to 
be made before our men won. As regards the enemy, however, 
the true situation is not so clear. During most of the final 
stage the Italians fought well and the Germans fought with 
their usual tenacity and skill. But when the end did at last 
come, whether of an individual operation—Longstop Hill is 
again an example—or of the campaign as a whole—the 
Germans simply gave in. There was never any question of a 
Dunkirk among the German and Italian troops on the Cape 
Bon peninsula. This was not because the beaches were 
perhaps inadequate or because boats were lacking. There 
was no Dunkirk because there was no resistance. At Dunkirk 
Lord Gort’s men fought to the end. At Cape Bon the Germans 
just surrendered. In the last stages they did not even wait to 
be taken prisoner; they organised their own arrival at the 
Allied prisoner-of-war cages. 

Why was this ; and what does it betoken for the future ? 
Some hold that the Germans were fed up with their long and 
unsuccessful sojourn in Africa. Inadequate generalship may 
well be another reason for flagging spirits. One shrewd 
observer finds a clue in the attitude of British and Germans 
respectively towards the sea. When the men of Dunkirk got 
to beaches washed by waters they regarded as their own, they 
began to think in terms of safety ; the men of Cape Bon, to 
whom as Germans the sea was a barrier, felt cut off and 
despaired. However all this may be, one thing at least is 
clear: that from events in Tunisia one cannot jump to any 
conclusion about German fighting qualities when a second 
front opens on the Continent. 

On a wider view, the Allied victory in Tunisia ends the 
German threat in Africa and restores British sea-power 
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throughout the Mediterranean. German strategists who 
supported the vain-glorious Italian visions of empire and mare 
nostrum with troops and weapons knew very well what they 
were doing. In terms of the world-wide balance of strategic 
forces, Egypt and the complex of lands that we now call the 
Middle East are essential to the existence and well-being of 
Britain herself, the British Empire and Commonwealth, the 
Moslem world, the peoples of Africa, and the smaller nations 
whose shores the Mediterranean washes or who feel the 
influence of that sea. All this great variety of peoples and 
states were menaced directly or indirectly by German power 
so long as the Afrika Korps existed in Africa as a fighting body 
and the Sicilian Narrows remained a channel by which the 
Afrika Korps could be reinforced. While this threat lasted 
Britain had to spend a formidable part of her strength in 
keeping open a supply line 13,000 miles long and maintaining 
at the end of it the large and costly forces needed even to repel 
this powerful foe, let alone to drive him out of Africa or 
destroy him. And so long as this state of affairs could be 
continued, Germany had little to fear from the relatively 
slender margin of energies that Britain had available for 
direct assault in the West. 

All this has now changed. The victory just won brings to 
an end and crowns with success the tremendous trials and 
exertions of great forces, gallant and tireless men, and a series 
of great commanders from Wavell, Auchinleck and Harwood, 
Tedder and Cunningham, to Alexander, Montgomery and 
Anderson. These men all had hard tasks, but Wavell’s and 
Harwood’s were the hardest ; for they had to tackle what 
looked like impossible odds at a time when the fighting quality 
of the Italians was unknown, when the collapse of France 
threw on us burdens we had never expected and for which we 
were wholly unprepared, and when we had little more than wit 
and will and pluck and bluff with which to defend the very 
cornerstone of our existence. No wonder that the Germans 
and Italians were confident in 1940 about their future in the 
Mediterranean ! And no wonder either that many among us, 
remembering Dunkirk and the Battle of Britain and Russia 
and many other events of this war, should repeat to themselves 
as they contemplate the great and glorious Allied victory of 
May, 1943, ‘‘ If the Lord himself had not been on our side, 
now may Israel say: if the Lord himself had not been on our 
side, when men rose up against us; They had swallowed us up 
quick : when they were so wrathfully displeased at us; Yea, 
the waters had drowned us: and the stream had gone over 
our soul.” 

The destruction of the Axis armies in North Africa creates 
for the first time since 1940 the conditions in which the Allies 
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can strike against Germany and Italy in the West. That the 
Allies will strike is a foregone conclusion. We do not know 
where or when the blow or blows will fall ; and it is either idle 
or harmful to speculate elaborately in public about these 
matters. What is clear is that the most difficult problems of 
the war—problems spiritual, moral and intellectual—will 
appear as our armed forces make this year the tremendous 
effort needed to win on the Continent of Europe a foothold 
from which we can strike in company with other fighters fo 
right and freedom against all the forces of evil which the 
Germans have brought into play. 


May 16, 1943. JULES MENKEN. 


PosTscripT. Fuller details of the cost of the African 
campaigns are now available. In the last stage in Tunisia 
more than 200,000 German and Italian prisoners were taken. 
According to Mr. Attlee (House of Commons, May 18), in all 
the campaigns in Africa the Germans lost 227,000 and the 
Italians 400,000 in killed and captured, to which must be 
added over 200,000 casualties among the native troops in the 
service of Italy in the Abyssinian and Somaliland campaigns. 
Mr. Churchill (speech to the U.S. Congress, May 19) gave 
Axis losses in material as follows: 2,400,000 gross tons of 
shipping sunk ; nearly 8,000 aircraft destroyed ; and “ lost 
to the enemy,” 6,200 guns, 2,550 tanks and 70,000 lorries. 
As reported by Mr. Attlee, the casualties incurred by the forces 
of the British Commonwealth and Empire in Africa and the 
Middle Eastern theatre of war since Italy entered the war 
number about 220,000 in killed, wounded, missing and 
prisoners. Mr. Churchill gave the U.S. Congress some facts 
which set the African campaigns in perspective in the total 
vast picture of the land fighting in this war. The Russian 
armies, he said, are at present holding 190 German divisions 
and twenty-eight satellite divisions on their front. These 
figures compare with the equivalent of about fifteen divisions 
which we have destroyed in Tunisia after a campaign which has 
cost us about 50,000 casualties. 

Reviews of the campaign by some of the very able corre- 
spondents who have reported it bring out other points about 
weapons and tactics. In weapons we need more heavy 
machine guns, a good heavy mortar, a field gun (with the right 
type of shell) in the otherwise excellent Churchill tank, more 
mobile artillery. We lack really good field-glasses. Much 
German equipment is better than ours, e.g., motor-cycles, 
range-finders and some gun-sights. As regards tactics, our 
use of tanks and artillery needs revision for fighting in the 
European theatre, where inter alia we must expect the Germans 
to have a strength in artillery which they lacked in Africa. 
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THE centre of interest in the last few weeks has been in 
Tunisia. We have witnessed there the victorious conclusion 
of a skilfully directed and hard-fought land campaign. No 
territory in North Africa remains to the Axis ; British Armies, 
ably reinforced in the last stages by an American Corps and a 
French contingent, have ccnquered the whole of Mussolini’s 
Libyan Empire together with the French Protectorate of 
Tunisia, seized by the Axis with the connivance of Vichy last 
November. It has been an outstanding military victory. 
But just as it has not been land forces alone that have com- 
passed the winning of it, so neither its objects were, nor its 
immediate effects will be, solely military. 

The first of these statements hardly needs elaboration. It 
is a commonplace to-day that a standard of collaboration 
between armies and air forces so high as that attained by the 
Eighth Army and the Air Forces acting with it under Air 
Marshal Tedder has never before been achieved by the British 
Services. To that development is Jargely attributable the 
completeness of the victory to-day. It is also a commonplace 
that the Eighth Army in Egypt was created, so to speak, 
solely by sea power. It was built up to strength at the end 
of a 13,000-mile sea voyage from the United Kingdom. Its 
supplies and equipment were carried the same distance by 
sea from Britain and the United States. These two achieve- 
ments were only possible because the Navy maintained 
control of sea traffic throughout the oceans—command of the 
sea, that is to say, in adequate degree for that purpose. 

The Navy’s part in the establishment and maintenance of 
the Eighth Army in Egypt was not so spectacular, or so 
well known indeed, as its part in the great amphibious opera- 
tion that put the First Army and the American forces into 
North Africa ; but it was none the less fundamental. Troops 
and supplies going to Egypt had to be provided with protection 
from possible attack by German heavy ships-of-war which 
have been based in Norwegian waters for more than a year 
past ; from surface raiders, warships or disguised and heavily 
armed merchant ships, such as have several times reached the 
high sess and done a certain amount of execution there ; 
from Japanese warships or raiders, which might well have 
crossed the Indian Ocean in the endeavour to strike us in a 
vulnerable spot while most of our resources were engaged 
elsewhere ; and all the time—though chiefly in the North 
Atlantic—from the U-boats into which Hitler has put most 
of his navy’s energies and strength. All that was the Navy's 
task, and if the performance of it did not actually entail any 
battles the Navy had nevertheless to be deployed against 
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each foe, and ready to fight if necessary. The Home Fleet 
in the northern seas, the Eastern Fleet in the Indian Ocean, 
the cruisers in the South Atlantic, the minesweepers in many 
seas, the anti-U-boat escorts of destroyers and corvettes, 
were all in their stations, unremitting in their vigilance ; for 
if they had not been there could have been no Eighth Army in 
Egypt. 

Nor was the Navy’s part in the actual North African 
campaign a small one. It was not in the forefront of the 
battle as were the Army and the R.A.F. But, with the 
collaboration of the Air Force, it kept the sea lines open, and 
that meant much to an Army advancing along the coast of an 
arid land. The speed of its advance largely depended on sea 
transport being available, at each successive stage of the 
Army’s drive, up to the most forward point practicable. 
Besides maintaining the communications of our own Army, 
the Navy had the task of attacking those of the enemy’s—a 
duty also shared by the Air Force. That did entail much hard 
fighting, both by submarines and aircraft ; but it was highly 
successful, for not very long before the Axis collapse in 
Tunisia the number of ships sunk or damaged on the enemy’s 
supply route across the Mediterranean was given at over 400 
in the six and a half months since the Allied landing in French 
North Africa, credited in about equal shares to ships and air 
forces. It is hardly possible for anyone without access to 
official information to estimate the proportion of the enemy’s 
supply ships that he lost from these attacks, but one may 
hazard a guess that it reached something between one-third 
and one-half ; and if that be so, British action at sea against 
them must have had no small share in the final victory. 

The day attacks on them by warships were almost exclu- 
sively the work of submarines, for the shortness of the cross- 
Mediterranean passage, once the enemy possessed himself of 
the Tunisian promontory, made it practically impossible for 
surface ships ever to get at the enemy’s supply vessels. But 
surface ships, especially light coastal craft in the later stages, 
did no little execution at night. Air forces, using both bombs 
and torpedoes, attacked both by day and by night, and the 
air squadrons working from Malta were reinforced in their 
attacks on shipping from time to time by bombers and 
fighter-bombers from those collaborating with the Armies. 
There are, however, limits to the collaboration at sea that can 
be provided in that way, as can easily be understood from 
consideration of what such operations entail. 

To take torpedo attacks made by aircraft at night, for 
instance, details of the tactics they employ have, of course, 
not been made public, for to do so would be of great assistance 
to the enemy in devising methods to counter them. But 
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everybody knows that aircraft at night use flares to illuminate 
their targets, and that ships, subjected to attacks that they 
cannot master by gunfire, often employ smoke screens as a 
means of protection, or to enable them to disengage and avoid 
attack. These two features alone render the business of 
making a torpedo attack at night from the air a highly complex 
one, needing much practice and experience. The right use of 
flares in the attack of a moving ship, in conditions where there 
are no landmarks to guide the airman, must be a very different 
matter to dropping flares over munition works, or military 
strong points on land, which do not move and of which the 
positions can be accurately located ; and where smoke screens 
are used, the use of flares is even more difficult, needing much 
skill which can only be acquired by actual experience if it 
is to lead to success in attack. It is perhaps for these reasons 
that the task of these attacks, according to the official 
announcements issued in the Mediterranean, has generally 
been allotted to naval aircraft, which have presumably much 
greater experience of such sea operations than comes to most 
formations of the R.A.F. 

Attacking ships with bombs by daylight, or strafing with 
cannon fire, do not call for so much experience or specialised 
knowledge and skill ; but even with these there are limits to 
the extent to which units without sea experience can be 
employed. If the area of operations is within sight—or at 
least not far outside sight—of land, then pilots without sea 
experience can doubtless be switched usefully from Army 
co-operation to the attack of ships during the lulls in the 
Army’s advance when their services are not immediately in 
demand for land operations. But to locate a moving ship 
well out at sea is not a task that can be lightheartedly under- 
taken by pilots without practical experience of single-handed 
navigation. Moreover, if friendly warships as well as enemy 
craft are liable to be encountered, full organisation for 
collaboration and recognition is essential. Those without 
sea experience cannot be expected to distinguish a British or 
Allied destroyer, for instance, from an enemy in the heat of 
an attack at high speed. Recognition procedure is unlikely 
to be easily mastered without practice. Thus to send aircraft 
from those that have been collaborating in a land campaign, 
of which the crews have not had training or practice in sea 
operations, out to sea with orders to take part in the attack 
on enemy shipping would be to run the gravest risk of ‘‘ regret- 
table incidents,” to say the least of it. If it is possible to tell 
the crews of such aircraft that, in the area in which they are 
to operate, every ship they see will be an enemy and may be 
attacked at sight, they can doubtless do valuable service. 
But such conditions must have been rare in the last half-year 
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in the Mediterranean ; and in consequence it can only have 
been those of Air Marshal Tedder’s squadrons which had had 


| the opportunity of practising collaboration at sea—probably 


a small proportion—that were available to reinforce the fight 
afloat. 

This dissertation on details, however, is in the nature of a 
digression. The conclusion that emerges from examination 
of the whole campaign which has just ended is that, while it 
has been in the main a land campaign, it has really been the 
work of all services in collaboration ; and that its success is 
largely attributable to improvement in the degree of collabora- 
sion achieved. The same is true of its objects, and of the 
results to be expected to flow from its success, as of its conduct. 

The object with which it was undertaken was not merely 
the conquest of territory in North Africa, though that was 
incidental; the real object was to regain control of the 
Mediterranean sea route, the command of the sea in the 
Mediterranean, in order to regain freedom of movement in 
and through that sea. The immediate importance of the 
Allied military occupation of North Africa is that hence- 
forward we shall be able to operate sea and air forces from all 
parts of it, while the enemy will no longer be able to. The 
enemy still possesses vast forces in Europe, and holds the whole 
northern shores of the Mediterranean and the islands of the 
Egean ; but as the Allies now hold the whole southern coast, 
as far as the advantages of position are concerned we are on 
equal terms. The numerical superiority of force which. the 
Axis enjoyed in 1940 has now been overtaken and surpassed ; 
and as for quality, once British forces had overtaken German 
in war experience—the only quality in which they enjoyed 
an advantage—and had achieved the same degree of co-ordi- 
nation of different arms in the field, they showed very clearly, 
as we have seen in Africa, who were the better men. The 
prospects for the future are bright, but there are hard tasks 
before us. 

As long as the Axis held both sides of the central defile 
of the Mediterranean, they were able by the employment of 
land-based air forces in great strength—as used by them since 
January, 1941—effectually to deny the through route to our 
shipping. Even Malta could only be replenished at almost 
prohibitive cost. That power is no longer theirs. In the 
situation existing as these words are being written, just after 
the Tunisian victory—so long as it lasts without further 
modification—they are still in a position to deploy against 
Allied shipping passing through the Mediterranean just as 
strong bombing and torpedo air formations from the airfields 
of Sardinia and Sicily as they have been up to now. But now 
that Algerian, Tunisian and Libyan airfields are available to 
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the Allies, those torpedo-bombers, instead of having no air 
opposition, or only carrier-borne air opposition, to meet when 
they go to the attack of Allied shipping, will have to face the 
full strength of such formations of the finest air fighters in the 
world as the Allied High Command decide to assign to the 
task of keeping open the Mediterranean route. Moreover, 
so far as bomb attack on air bases is able to hamper the 
operation of air forces based on them—which may not be very 
much where the air base organisation is adequate, if the 
experience of Malta is to be taken as a guide—the intensity of 
Axis attacks on shipping is henceforth liable to be reduced 
as the result of Allied bombing operations from Africa. In 
these circumstances, there is no reason to suppose that the 
Axis will prove able to interrupt to any appreciable degree 
the use by the Allies of the Mediterranean route for shipping. 
The Mediterranean will be open to us, provided the necessary 
sea and air forces are allocated to the task of keeping it open. 
Thus it is that General Alexander’s victory in African lands 
has effected an enormous economy in shipping. Ships which 
hitherto have had to go to Egypt, for instance, 13,000 miles 
round Africa will now be able to go only 3,000 miles through 
the Mediterranean. Each one of them now becomes the 
equivalent of three on that run, and though the saving in 
ships plying to places farther east is less than that, it is still 
substantial ; and that will make a good deal of difference to 
the campaigns against the Japanese in Burma and beyond. 
But it would probably be a mistake to suppose that the 
Tunisian victory will set free any substantial naval force for 
other employment. When the expedition to French North 
Africa was undertaken last November, shipping routes in 
other parts of the world had to be partially stripped of the 
protecting forces then employed on them in order to provide 
the force needed for the conduct of the great ‘‘ Combined 
Operation.”’ Ail the naval forces then so employed have 
probably been needed ever since for the conduct of the North 
African campaigns, and it would be surprising to learn that 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham has been able 
to release any substantial part of them for their former 
duties. Now that the campaigns are over, again it seems 
probable that they will all be needed for the task of keeping 
open the route which has become available ; for the protection 
of shipping provided by land-based air forces supplements and 
completes the protection furnished by naval escort, it does 
not replace it. Convoys exposed to attack by U-boats or 
E-boats need naval escorts in substantial strength, and the 
naval escorts need air collaboration—as do armies in the 
field—if they are to develop their full efficiency ; but they 
cannot be effectively replaced by air forces or anything else. 
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Thus, even if the re-opening of the Mediterranean to Allied 
shipping were the only result of the Tunisian victory, there 
would be no general release of naval forces for employment 
elsewhere to be expected. But that is highly unlikely to be 
the only result, for one effect of the change in the situation 
has been, in Mr. Churchill’s expression, to open the under- 
belly of the Axis to Allied attack. Hitler and Mussolini know 
that only too well, and would doubtless give much to know 
where the blow will fall. Fall it will, without any doubt, for 
now that the Allies have secured their bases by the victory 
in Africa they can operate both sea and air forces in the 
Mediterranean freed from the disadvantage of position. The 
Allied advance will continue, now that all arms are being 
wielded together to the same end. But since the Axis forces 
have now been confined to the continent of Europe by the 
elimination of their armies in Africa, the next step will have 
to be by sea. (Mussolini has now joined Hitler in the feverish 
erection of concrete structures all round his shores—a curious 
inversion, it would seem by the way, in the possession of the 
“ Maginot mentality ’’!) More than ever must the next step 
be an affair of all arms, a ‘‘ Combined Operation ”’ in the 
fullest sense of the words. 

That consideration is perhaps the key to the future course 
of events also in the Pacific. In the American campaign in 
the Solomons we have seen the success that has attended the 
full collaboration of all arms, in bringing about a successful 
advance against the Japanese. In other theatres, General 
McArthur’s hitherto defensive campaign in New Guinea, in 
the Aleutian Islands, in the sea battle off Midway Island, the 
Japanese advance and career of conquest has been stayed, 
but no more. General McArthur has made no use of naval 
force, but has so far confined himself to securing his base by 
the reconquest of New Guinea with land and air forces alone. 
At Midway, the Japanese attack was brilliantly repelled by 
the use of the air arm alone; but Admiral Nimitz did not 
succeed in bringing his naval forces into action to “‘ complete 
the business ’’ of the demoralised Japanese armadas. In the 
Aleutian Islands, the advance of the Japanese has been stayed 
by the American fortification of their newly-established bases 
in the Andreanoff Group, and Japanese development of the 
western islands has been hindered by constant attack by 
American air forces; but they have not yet been expelled 
from any territory they have seized, or forced back by an 
American or Allied advance. That they will be so forced 
back in due course is certain, and they, like Hitler, would 
doubtless give much to know where and when the next 
decisive blow will fall, as the last one did last August in 
Guadalcanal. That question may well at the moment be in 
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the process of being decided at Washington as these words 
are being written ; but this much is certain. If it is to bring 
success, it will be an affair of all arms. 

Yet all arms can only be brought into action by the Allies 
through sea power; the command of the sea is vital to all 
their plans and all their operations. If we allow the U-boats 
to come near fulfilling Doenitz’s dream of sweeping the seas 
clean of ships, the British armies in Africa will wilt and fade 
away. To-day the war against U-boats is going better, as 
recent battles have shown, in which more U-boats have been 
destroyed than Allied ships in convoy; but it remains 
fundamental, and demanding the first priority. U-boats are 
still increasing in number, in spite of all the bombing of 
factories and shipyards ; it is at sea that they must be beaten, 
and no resources, of any arm, that are needed for that task 
can be diverted from it until they have been mastered and 
the mastery maintained. That point, for the Axis, will be 
the beginning of the end; but we must never forget that the 
end can have no other beginning. 

H. G. THURSFIELD. 


THE THANKS OF PARLIAMENT 


“Tt will, His Majesty’s Government have felt, be the desire of 
Parliament to record by a formal Resolution its thanks to those 
who have contributed to this notable success. This is not the first 
occasion when Parliament has voted a Resolution of thanks to His 
Majesty’s Fighting Forces. There are other famous precedents ; 
after the Battle of the Nile, after the Battle of Trafalgar, after the 
Battle of Waterloo, after the Indian Mutiny. Those are glorious 
names in our history. They will be remembered so long as Britain 
remains a nation. They will be passed down from father to son 
long after we are dead, buried and forgotten. And so I believe will 
it be with this battle. This great struggle in which we are engaged 
is not yet over. Germany, Italy and Japan are not yet beaten. The 
road that we have yet to travel may be long and stony. But whatever 
trials and sacrifices lie before us we are, I hope and believe, through 
the mists of war beginning to see the end, and when Hitler and 
Hitlerism is an evil memory of the past, the tale of this great victory 
that has been won in Africa by free men for the cause of freedom 
will be handed down as an example and an inspiration to our children 
and our children’s children.” —[Viscount Cranborne in the House of 
Lords, May 19, 1943.] 
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A GREAT IMPERIAL PROBLEM 


THE fashion of our day is to declare policy in high sounding 
phrases which are not clearly defined. Their implications are 
often neither sufficiently studied by the politicians who emit 
them in a hurry, nor by newspaper editors who are squeezed 
for space and hunted by propagandists. It is easier to say 
that all men are to have justice or plenty than to work out the 
steps by which these desirable ends may be achieved. The 
result of such loose thinking is that the politically weak are 
apt to be crushed against the nearest wall. The trouble is 
not a new one, one instance occurred in South Africa many 
years ago and it is a sad story. 

When the Liberal Government in 1906 set to work to break 
such power as was held in South Africa by the Imperial 
Government, when they destroyed as much of the post-war 
construction as gave equal power to British electors, when they, 
to use their own language, “freed” the Boers, they forgot 
the natives, the far more numerous and older inhabitants of 
South Africa. These, with their political rights were handed 
over to an oppression from which the Imperial Government 
had preserved them in Cape Colony and Natal, and from 
which it had recently rescued them in the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State. This oppression has been harsh since the 
Union Jack was pulled down in the Union and is steadily 
getting worse. 

As the Imperial Government withdrew their protection 
from them so have the natives suffered. Their long martyrdom 
began in IgII, a year after the Union of South Africa had been 
formed. In that year a Native Labour Regulation Act was 
passed. It was immediately followed by a Native Land Act. 
This last prohibited a native from acquiring land outside 
certain scheduled and very insufficient areas. These scheduled 
areas set aside 24,000 square miles for the use of over 6,000,000 
native people. The balance of the land, 448,550,000 square 
miles, was retained for the use of the 2,000,000 whites. 
Further, the South African native may not live on any land 
outside the scheduled areas unless he is the owner of the land 
(his ownership dating from the more liberal days when the 
Imperial Government watched over him), or is a servant of 
the owner. The result is that there is great overcrowding in 
the Native Reserves and that disease there is rife. There are 
no statistics giving the death rate of the native population of 
South Africa, but that among infants under a year old is 
credibly reported as over 600 per 1,000. Not even Hitler 
has starved the European populations he rules more ruthlessly 
than the Union Government has starved the natives of South 
Africa. Nor are they given adequate health or social services. 
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In the estimates for the year 1942-43, £401,263 was voted for 
veterinary services, but only £800 (eight hundred pounds) for 
medical services for the natives, and £3,000 for the “‘ relief of 
distress among natives.” In the whole of South Africa less 
than a million is spent on native education as against 
£10,576,000 on European primary education. This is {5 per 
head, while the native has 2s. 8d. only. On the other hand, 
the native is very heavily taxed, the cash earnings of a native 
are often not more than {6 a year, ranging to {18 or £20, but 
he pays {I a year poll tax and Ios. hut tax. 

As the result of misgovernment and the oppression of 
three-quarters of the population by the remaining quarter, 
South Africa is faced with a racial problem of the first 
magnitude and the next generation will certainly see it come 
to a head. Ifa plan recently sketched by Marshal Smuts in 
the American Press is carried out, and, if the whole of British 
Africa is placed under the care of South African politicians in 
the sacred name of Regionalism, then we shall see something 
like a German system erected by a minority of whites over a 
great majority of natives. 

But such expositions of the state of affairs as are made in 
Cape Town do not reach the British Press. The Times, which 
used to have a strong imperial outlook and to inform its readers 
about what was going on in the Empire, lapsed into inter- 
nationalism after the last war and has not recovered. No 
account of the state of native South Africa has reached its 
readers, and other papers, since the demise of the Morning 
Post, do not profess to study imperial problems. And yet these 
problems exist, and, in the case of South Africa they grow in 
magnitude and complexity. And they will not be solved by 
shelving. No shelf is wide enough, nor strong enough, to hold 
such a question as the claim of 2,000,000 whites with a low 
birthrate to hold down in utter misery nearly 7,000,000 blacks 
with a high one. 

The Dutch South Africans whose native policy has 
brought the Union to this dangerous pass look enviously at the 
way in which the United States have, below the Mason Dixon 
Line, been able to keep the upper hand—but in North America 
the whites are much more numerous than the blacks, and they 
are perpetually reinforced from Europe, while, in South 
Africa, the blacks enormously preponderate, and they look 
north to a continent peopled by blacks who are administered 
in many countries with understanding and liberality. 

The Churches in South Africa are now seriously alarmed 
and they are taking the lead in ventilating the condition to 
which 30 years of progressive degradation have reduced the 
natives of South Africa. One of the last blows was given in 
1936, when they lost their right to vote for Parliament in Cape 
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Colony, a right they had exercised, and exercised well, for over 
80 years. Last January the Archbishop of Capetown headed 
a deputation of Anglican, Catholic and Nonconformist 
churchmen to Marshal Smuts. The Archbishop made a plea 
for the restoration of the native political rights abolished by 
the Hertzog-Smuts’ Government in 1936. ‘‘ Such joint 
councils and assemblies as have been set up where native 
opinion may be expressed do not sufficiently replace real 
representation in the councils of the nation.”” The Archbishop 
pointed out that “the relationship between African natives 
and white South Africans has retrogressed.’”’ He reminded 
Marshal Smuts of his promises to the natives, which have not 
yet been implemented. The deputation also called attention 
to the malnutrition, the bad housing, the absence of medical 
care for the native population of the Union. In reply, Field- 
Marshal Smuts made promises of betterment. But he would 
not consider recognising native trades’ unions, and, in the only 
report of this meeting we have seen (Daily Despatch, East 
London, January 19), we can find no trace that the South 
African Premier is willing to even consider restoring their 
former political power to the natives. 

Marshal Smuts is a very clever man, and he does not 
readily allow his intentions to be read, but he was a leading 
member of the Administration which deprived the natives in 
Cape Colony of their vote in 1936, and he has made no effort 
to stem anti-native legislation which has been greatly 
intensified in the last 20 years. 

But, if Marshal Smuts, himself, does not say what are his 
intentions, other Afrikanders tell us something of their plans. 
One of these plans was put forward by Professor Cilliers, who, 
evidently much impressed by what the Germans have done in 
Poland, proposes to deport South African natives to the 
African tropics. Regardless of the fact that the Bantu peoples 
were in South Africa for a couple of hundred years before the 
white men arrived, they are to be driven north to a strange 
land. They are to be sent away from their homes, save such 
numbers as are absolutely necessary to keep white South 
Africa supplied with serfs. This plan has been discussed with 
approval in Afrikander circles, where it has been adopted as a 
suitable solution of the native problem. But the Imperial 
Government should have something to say to it. They still 
have power in three Protectorates in South Africa, Basutoland, 
Swaziland and Bechuanaland, and, in these three provinces the 
native is free on his own soil, he may own land, he may come 
and go as he likes, and his chiefs have a measure of their old 
authority. This freedom in the Protectorates seems a promise 
to other South African natives that, some day, their own 
liberty may be restored to them. But the South African 
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Government want to take over these Protectorates, General 
Hertzog, in his day, tried hard to persuade the Imperial 
Government to part with them. This has not yet been done 
and unless they are handed over, darkness will not fall upon 
all native South Africa. But the Cilliers’ plan—and we may 
be sure that Professor Cilliers did not originate it—is a subtle 
way of carrying out the old policy. This is what the Daily 
Despatch said of it on February 13 :— 


“To clear the way for an Afrikaner republic, General Hertzog 
made very strenuous efforts to secure the incorporation of the 
Protectorates. He failed. Now Professor Cilliers is proposing a 
bolder, if more subtle, plan to achieve the same object. By the 
creation in Central Africa of a so-called National Home of the 
Bantu, South Africa, at one stroke, would abolish the Protectorates, 
divest the Rhodesian and neighbouring British territories of their 
labour force and in consequence widen and increase the Union’s 
economic and political pressure on those territories, thus bringing 
immeasurably nearer the day when an Afrikaner Republic could be 
established from the Cape to Kenya.” 


What a Boer republic meant for the natives of South 
Africa we saw in the last century. Matters are worse now. 
Cruelty and the desire to oppress are greater. This vast 
problem is ultimately and inescapably the responsibility of the 
British people, it should be ventilated and understood in 
England where the capital responsibility lies. Now, if ever, 
is the time for our Parliamentarians to wake up to a situation 
which is almost desperate. 

For there is no time to lose if we are not to see a major 
Imperial disaster and one that will reflect profound discredit 
on our good name. 

INDABA. 


AMERICAN NEWS 


WHEN the British Prime Minister first enunciated what should 
have been an axiomatic principle, namely, that he had not 
become the King’s First Minister to preside over the liquida- 
tion of the British Empire, there were hands raised in pious 
horror by some of the professional Anglophobes who still lurk 
in hiding in the United States. They were encouraged, as is 
so frequently the case, by that curious breed of Englishmen 
who hold that general principles which they consider applicable 
to all other countries should not be applied to their own. 
What a terrible remark to make, these two groups complained. 
It would have been perfectly all right for the British Prime 
Minister to announce that the United Kingdom was fighting 
to prevent the liquidation of anybody else’s territory, but to 
try and prevent the liquidation of British territory was the 
acme of selfishness. 

The Americans who deplored the British Government’s 
attitude of “ what we have we hold,” had, of course, no 
intention of suggesting that Alaska, Hawaii or the Panama 
Canal zone should be placed under international control or 
divorced from the United States. They would not consider 
the two problems to be on the same footing. The same kind 
of attitude had been displayed before the lease-lend proposal 
was made. Britain, it was argued, certainly ought to fight 
to free the Greeks, the Poles, the Scandinavians and Dutch 
from foreign rule ; but since she was running out of cash to 
pay for the American arms which would assist her in this 
task she should be prepared to purchase them in exchange 
for Jamaica, Bermuda and other British colonial possessions, 
The illogical nature of the argument that British subjects 
should be placed under alien rule to free Europeans from alien 
rule was probably obscured by the fact that those who 
advocated the plan could not project themselves outside their 
own country and realise that once they were there they were 
the aliens. A similar contradiction could also be observed 
in the deep conviction that Britain should renounce all idea 
of territorial aggrandisement at the expense of the defeated 
enemy, but be perfectly ready to denude herself of territory 
in order to achieve victory. The victor was to lose territory 
and the vanquished to retain all. 

While the British Government were pointing out that 
Britain was not striving for victory in order to enjoy the fruits 
of defeat, those who objected to this selfish attitude were not, 
as has already been observed, advocating that the United 
States should similarly pursue a policy of victorious denuda- 
tion. It soon became clear that not only did the United 
States intend to follow the ‘‘ what we have we hold ”’ policy 
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but that a small vocal group thought she ought to have more. 
They considered that the United States should expand ; not, 
of course, at the expense of the enemy, for that would have 
been unenlightened and selfish imperialism; but at the 
expense of an ally. The hands held up in pious horror were 
not in fact altogether clean. 

Senator Millard Tydings, of Maryland, for example, wants 
to take outright possession of British Caribbean bases, and 
introduced a resolution to that effect some time ago. The 
Senator was very broad-minded about it. He renounced any 
idea of being responsible for the welfare of the inhabitants of 
the islands. He just wanted the strategically most valuable 
areas. “Is it not pertinent in behalf of and in fairness to 
our own people, particularly since lease-lend was in effect 
before we got into the war, toascertain what they can give us?” 
the Senator asked. Senator Reynolds of North Carolina 
proposed that similarly Russia might hand over Wrangel 
Island, while there were Dutch and French possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere which the United States would find 
useful. The most intelligent observation on the other side 
was made by Senator Lucas of Illinois: “It seems to me it 
would be utterly futile and useless for this country to start 
negotiating at this moment for islands which we think we 
ought to have as a defence to this country in the future, 
especially in view of the fact that we are now in the midst of a 
great war, at a time when all our efforts should be directed 
towards winning the war.’’ After listening for some time to 
these various territorial claims which certain Senators con- 
sidered the United States should make upon her allies, the 
Senate turned immediately to considering the abandonment 
of American extra-territorial rights in China and listened to 
many high-minded references to this demonstration to the 
world that the United States had no territorial or imperialistic 
ambitions. Said Mr. Thomas of Utah: ‘ This simple act of 
affirmation, done in the quiet of this chamber, will outlive in 
the memory of men many of the spectacular deeds whose 
echoes reverberate and almost deafen our ears from day to 
day.” The historian of the future, one cannot help thinking, 
as he delves into the Congressional Record to see the spirit 
in which America abandoned her extra-territorial rights in 
China, would have been far more impressed had there been 
no such preface of demands for territorial acquisitions else- 
where. 

The proposals made by Senator Tydings were offered at 
a time when the Lease-lend Act was under consideration. 
That Act was renewed for a year without a dissenting voice 
in the Senate and with only six dissenting votes in the House. 
There has never been the slightest danger that the Act would 
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be rejected in the sense of checking the despatch of arms to 
the various fighting fronts. The Act was first conceived, 
when the United States was technically neutral, as a device 
for enabling the countries fighting the Axis to obtain American 
arms even after they had run out of cash, the Neutrality Act 
having prevented the granting of direct credits. After Pearl 
Harbour the United States became as directly interested in 
the defeat of the Axis Powers as the nations who had been 
receiving lease-lend aid. The three declarations of war passed 
by Congress without an opposing vote declared that, “ to 
bring the conflict to a successful termination all the resources 
of the country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the 
United States.’”’ That pledge made the Lease-lend Act 
unnecessary in theory. If an American plane was bombing 
the enemy it was fulfilling the expressed intention of Congress 
whether it was flown by an Allied or an American pilot. 
But lease-lend had proved a useful channel for facilitating the 
flow of American goods to the battlefronts so it was continued. 
Nobody, in fact, seems to have considered the erection of an 
alternative system. Now lease-lend is supported by many 
people because it provides the United States with a means of 
exerting pressure. The lease-lend master agreements signed 
with all the chief recipients of lease-lend aid provides, in 
Article 7, for free commercial intercourse after the war, ‘“ the 
reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers.”” The Tydings 
proposal shows that there is a danger that it might be used 
as a pressure weapon for other objectives. 

Once the Axis became the direct enemy of the United 
States, to aid the resistance offered by others became no 
longer a species of international charity but a military neces- 
sity. Any American gun fired against the foe by an allied 
gunner was benefiting the United States. Statements, for 
example, that the United States had turned over 38 per cent. 
of her fighter ‘plane production to lease-lend could have been 
expressed just as fairly by saying that the other United nations 
had supplied the United States with 62 per cent. of her fighter 
‘plane crews. The disadvantage of the Lease-lend Act is that 
it leads to the distorted point of view that when an American 
gun is fired by an allied gunner or an American ‘plane flown 
by an allied flier, it becomes a charge against the country 
providing the gunner or the flier. 

A hundred or so General Grant tanks sent to the British 
Eighth Army to aid in the defeat of Rommel were obviously 
welcome. A hundred or so tanks and also tank crews to 
man them would have obviously been even more welcome. 
But the lesser contribution becomes lease-lend aid and a charge 
against Britain, while the greater contribution would not. 
The Lease-lend Act, in brief, has saddled the United Nations 
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with an illogical principle which means that a certain type of 
the United States military effort is segregated and assumed to 
be the financial responsibility of others. 

The reaction which followed Admiral Standley’s complaint 
in Moscow that the Russian people were not sufficiently 
appreciative of American aid because the news of its extent 
was kept from them showed that the general public took a 
refreshingly realistic view of affairs. The chief reaction was 
that gratitude had nothing to do with the matter. Each 
nation was fighting the Axis because it knew that its future 
existence along lines of its own preference depended upon the 
Axis defeat. It was not a question of sentiment. The 
United States had no need to be grateful to the Red Army 
for its victories. It was thankful for them. In the same way 
the Russian people had no need to feel gratitude to the United 
States for sending it military weapons so that it could continue 
to defeat America’s enemy, who fortunately happened also 
to be the enemy of Russia. 

Nobody can tell what type of American Congress and 
Administration will exist after the war or how it will employ 
the pressure weapon provided by lease-lend accounting. A 
great deal has been said about reciprocal lease-lend. It is 
undoubtedly useful to keep the American public aware of the 
fact that every nation provides its allies with aid without 
immediate cash compensation. But the material aid provided 
to the United States is never likely to be as great as that 
which the United States provides. It is time more attention 
was paid to the fundamental fallacy underlying lease-lend 
accounting or there may be a danger after the war of the world 
once again being saddled by a stifling blanket of inter- 
governmental debt. 

DENYS SMITH. 
WASHINGTON. 


A DECLARATION OF Poticy. A book on the problems of reconstruction. By 
Four Young Conservatives. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. R. A. 
Butler, M.P., President of the Board of Education. (Faber, 5s.) This 
book, as the Preface tells us, is the work of four young Oxford Conserva- 
tives ; it was written in the few pauses of military training, and as such 
it does its authors great credit. They have read and thought when they 
had every excuse to do neither, and though they are perhaps over tentative 
and indefinite in expressing their views, their principles are fundamentally 
sound. They stand for armed strength, for the maintenance of the 
Empire, for courage in facing our responsibilities; national and inter- 
national, for the principle of building the future on the foundation of the 
past, for the preservation of a historical sense, and a wholesome dread of 
an easy Utopia. All honour to them. 
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BURMA JOURNEY 


I 


[The following account of a journey from Burma to India, written to pass the 
time in hospital, is not intended to extol its achievement in any way, and, indeed, 
50 far from being anything outstanding it can claim but avery humble place amongst 
the many deeds of endurance which the war has produced. It may, however, give 
support to the theory that there is in many of us much more endurance than we 
suspect which needs only necessity and determination to call it forth. Some of the 
things noted on the journey may also possibly be of use or interest. 


BACKGROUND 


THE Japanese attacked Burma on December 15, 1941, and 
entered Rangoon on March g. Thereafter they forced the two 
British and the three Chinese Divisions northwards with con- 
siderably superior land forces and practically unchallenged 
air superiority. The British withdrawal towards India via 
Kalewa, Tamu and Manipur was being conducted unhurriedly 
until, at the end of April, a mobile Japanese force broke 
through the Chinese 5th Army in the north-east, thus threaten- 
ing the rear of both the Chinese and British armies. The new 
threat naturally caused no little disorganisation as evacuation 
plans had to be considerably advanced if they were to be 
successful. Communications were upset and _ intelligence 
became very hard to obtain. 

At this period my unit was under orders to proceed to 
Myitkyina to undertake defensive duties there. It had 
embarked at Mandalay on April 26 on S.S. Japan to travel by 
ship up the Irrawaddy as far as Katha and thence to Myitkyina 
by rail. A storm sprang up at 4 p.m. whilst the C.O. and 
myself were ferrying stragglers of the unit from the fort to the 
shore, and the Japan moved out into mid-stream, and half an 
hour later up river, leaving us behind. We drove all night up 
the west bank of the stream and caught the ship the next day. 
It was whilst on board the Japan that I discovered that I was 
suffering badly from dysentery, due, I think, to drinking water 
from motor-car radiators during the fighting at Yenangyaung 
on April 17 and 18. During the five days on board we heard 
rumours of the new Jap thrust from the north-east and were 
informed by the B.B.C. that the situation was to be viewed 
with gravity. On arrival at Katha it was decided that, in 
the absence of orders and trains, we should make for India. 
I found myself in too weak a state to walk and was ordered to 
go on to Myitkyina where it was thought that I would get 
treatment and be evacuated to India by air. The train 
stopped at Naba Junction, a distance of 14 miles from Katha, 
and there I found a railway doctor who injected me for my 
dysentery. I lay down on a pile of Chinese ammunition 
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boxes to await the arrival of a north-bound train. It was 
doubtful, I was told, if any more trains were going to be allowed 
to pass Naba, but after three hours a Chinese troop train, 
destined for Myitkyina, did arrive, and I got into the last 


compartment accompanied by Rifleman Mg Tun Shein, my. 


orderly, of whom more later. 

Whilst waiting in the station for the all-clear signal to be 
given—the line being single except at stations, and quite 
inadequate to deal with more than the normal three trains 
daily—an ambulance train came in behind and I changed 
into that. This change was very fortunate, as it afterwards 
turned out, for that night when the troop train got the signal 
to move, it found that it was too heavily laden to mount the 
incline outside the station. The resourceful Chinese decided 
to halve the number of carriages in order to take the halves 
up the hill separately, and forthwith uncoupled the rear half. 
They had, however, been unaware that there was no brake 
power on the waggons, so that as soon as they were released 
from the train they immediately rolled back down the hill, 
and gathering speed, crashed into the rear half of the ambu- 
lance train. The collision, sounding like the explosion of a 
bomb, produced 20 dead and 50 injured, but luckily did not do 
sufficient damage to prevent the ambulance train from moving 
later that night. 

When I speak of “‘ ambulance train,’ I mean that it was a 
train utilised to transport wounded men. Of medical supplies 
and apparatus there was, however, no sign. The wounded 
lay on the benches of third-class carriages and on the floors of 
goods waggons. The M.O. in charge, an Indian Lieutenant, 
was provided with morphine and a syringe and at stops 
injected those in the greatest pain. When the supply of 
morphine ran out, distilled water was used in its place. At 
one stop, however, a European civilian appeared and was able 
to tend to the sicker men. Later I was told that he was a 
Harley Street doctor, but I cannot account for his appearance 
at this juncture. With such inadequate medical facilities the 
wounded could not be properly treated and many died on the 
train. We took three days to accomplish the 130 miles 
between Naba and Myitkyina, and during this time I lay 
stretched out with only some milk and three eggs to eat. 

Arrived at Myitkyina on May 4, together with others from 
the ambulance train, I reported to the British Military 
Hospital. I felt weak, but somewhat better for the rest I had 
had in the train. In the hospital there remained but few of 
the staff and there were no arrangements for our reception. 
Late that night an R.A.M.C. doctor, a Hungarian, arrived and 
noted our diseases, and had us weighed, preparatory, he said, 
to our being flown to India. I found that I was 2 stones below 
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my normal weight. Wounded kept arriving that night, for 
another ambulance train had followed ours, and I passed the 
night trying to get some sleep, first on the floor of the ward, 
and then eventually on the lawn outside the hospital. In the 
morning it was intimated that about 5 per cent. of those in 
hospital could be flown out that day and that it was doubtful 
if any more planes would be arriving. My name was not on 
the list of those who should fly and, indeed, there were many 
who were more incapable of shifting for themselves than I was. 
I decided, therefore, rather than wait for a plane—the arrival 
of which was problematic—to go at once, as the hospital 
authorities had hinted, to Mogaung some 40 miles south of 
Myitkyina and to try and walk to India from there. 

After breakfasting on milk and eggs with the S.S.O. of 
Myitkyina, who, three days later, was captured and tied up 
by the Japs, but who managed to escape by cutting his bonds 
with the lid of an empty bully beef tin, and, being stocked by 
him with half a dozen tins of food and a bottle of whisky, I 
set off for the station with M., and boarded the train in which 
I had arrived the previous night and which was now about to 
return to Mogaung. 

The train was packed with evacuees, both military and 
civil, and our compartment, meant for four persons, had 24 
crammed into it. The train was so overladen that, like the 
Chinese train at Naba, it could not climb the gradients, and 
the passengers had from time to time to get out and push. 
This many were loath to do, and M. and I patrolled the train 
threatening the unwilling with revolvers until the train was 
empty of all except the wounded and aged. We eventually 
arrived at Mogaung just as it was getting dark, having taken 
nine hours to cover the 40 miles. 


BEGINNING OF AN EXODUS 


It was something to have arrived at Mogaung so quickly, 
but it was quite another thing to know what was going to 
happen after that. The train debouched close on 3,000 
evacuees, and few of these can have had much idea of what 
route was to take them to India. The military consisted of 
eight officers, 200 B.O.Rs. and 200 I.0.Rs. They came from 
all units and were not organised in any way. It was suggested 
by W., a staff officer, that the B.O.Rs. should be formed 
together and that we should proceed as far as possible in a 
formed body—the I.0.Rs., except for a few, having gone their 
own way on arrival at the station. The next thing was to 
find someone who knew about the routes. This someone 
appeared in the person of E., of Steel Brothers’ Forest Depart- 
ment, who had at the last moment volunteered to do what he 
could in organising the Mogaung evacuation. It must be 
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realised that the whole of the evacuation had to be done with 
great speed and that insufficient warning or time had been 
given to those charged with its execution. E. had been led 
to expect the arrival of a few hundred at Mogaung, and now, 
finding himself faced with as many thousand, was very 
pessimistic about the whole venture. 

There were two routes open to us. 

After anxious consultation the officers decided on a route 
via Mogaung—Kamaing—Paungsa Pass—Ledo, owing to the 
difficulty that a large party would have in getting rations 
from villages on the other route—via the Chindwin. Whilst 
the weather, we considered, could be dealt with, it was not 
such an easy task, unarmed as we were, to cope with the Jap 
columns which might be met with on the last-named route. 
E. promised us the use of five lorries, which had been made 
over to him by the retiring Yunnan Railway authorities, for 
the first part of the journey on condition that we should 
provide him with drivers for his other lorries and return three 
when we had finished with them. An Indian civil surgeon 
added himself and his family to our party and that night I 
had my first full meal for four days, cooked by Tun Shein, 
and was later injected with emetine. Next morning the party 
set forth at dawn in the cold mist of the valley, and many of us 
felt that the general greyness of the atmosphere well suited 
the prospects of our journey. 

Each man took with him what he thought he could carry. 
My own baggage comprised the following articles: officer’s 
equipment, shirt and shorts, greatcoat, knife, pocket-book 
with Rs200/- in notes and silver, six tins of food, one bottle 
of whisky, socks and boots. I was lucky in picking up near 
the station a blanket, shirt, waterproof sheet (which was, 
however, soon lost), and a jersey—all jettisoned by other 
people, but I was determined not to load myself with things 
which would probably have to be thrown away before long. 
All my other kit and, indeed, all my possessions in Burma, 
had been abandoned long before. 

To our good fortune there had been but little rain recently 
on the road, which was no more than a rough bullock track, 
and we were able to move quickly. At the end of the first 
day we had done 60 miles, passing Kamaing and the road to 
the Jade and Amber mines and also to Homalin on the other 
route at the 34th mile. We camped at the side of the road, 
and here must be recorded the fact which three days later 
caused the splitting of the party. It was obviously imperative 
that the Kachins who inhabited the villages through which we 
had to pass should be treated with great care and respect. 
Few had ever seen any European other than the Political 
Officer before and were not a little bewildered by the streams 
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of people who had started pouring through their lands. 
Many, indeed, had packed up and left the area until such time 
as normal conditions might return. If evacuees were to get 
food from them, therefore, it was essential that they should 
remain unmolested and be properly treated. This was 
especially essential at villages where river-ferries were main- 
tained. The men had been warned particularly about this. 

The night was spent by the stream-side and three lorries 
were sent back to bring up other refugees. Next morning we 
set off at daybreak walking and ferrying with our two remain- 
ing lorries, and after six miles arrived at the place at which E. 
had said that the lorries must be left as the road did not go 
any further. Here also there was an issue of tinned stores 
which were divided amongst the party—the majority at once 
devouring their own portion without a thought of the coming 
shortage. A discussion was held here and it was decided 
that, despite E.’s instructions, the lorries should try to get as 
far forward as possible. At the same time it was agreed that 
we should protect the ferries in front from being mobbed 
until we were relieved from behind. Here, too, we left the 
M.O., for he had decided that his wife and children would be 
unable to cope with the route. He intended to return and 
try the Homalin route. It was as well that we had decided 
to push forward with the lorries for we found that by cutting 
the jungle and paving with branches the muddy parts of the 
track (which occurred only too frequently), a skilful driver 
could force his truck through the slime, and even if he did 
stick the passengers could give extra force to extricate him. 
There were many cars and lorries stuck on the earlier part of 
this track, and two of these we managed to salvage, thus 
making ourselves completely mobile again. The mud proved 
to be too deep to pave in several places, but these we managed 
to skirt by cutting a track through the jungle. The further — 
we went the better was the path as it had had more time to 
dry and had not been cut about by lorries. That night we 
camped by a stream-side, having done 34 miles. On the way 
I was fortunate enough to be able to buy three sacks of 
potatoes, which were a welcome addition to the rations. 

The next day we started off again in lorries, but the going 
became very difficult, as the jungle thickened. After two 
lorries had been bogged and abandoned, we reached Lakyen, 
21 miles distant, at dusk. Here we found several other 
evacuees, the largest of whom was “ Mary,” an elephant 
belonging to a Medical Missionary, who was transporting his 
wife to India. I have since wondered how “ Mary ”’ managed 
the torturous path which we had to follow, and if she arrived 
safely in India. 

By this time it had become obvious that the party would 
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have to disintegrate. They were all men from the six British 
battalions which had fought bravely and doggedly in Burma 
for four or five months on end, but which had suffered a great 
deal of punishment. They were, for the most part, walking 
wounded who had been sent out of hospital at Myitkyina, to 
find their way to India as best they could, with no rations or 
any other arrangements made for them. There were no officers 
from these units to accompany the men, and they naturally 
felt at aloss. It was decided that smaller parties should be 
organised, and I undertook to be responsible for eighteen 
Tommies in addition to my orderly and a cook from my own 
unit who had presented himself to me at Mogaung station. 

That night it rained heavily, and the next day the lorries, 
laden with kit, stuck finally one mile from the camp. No 
amount of pushing could get them out of the mud, and there 
they had to be left. Bullock carts could still proceed with an 
effort, but I decided to move forward as quickly as possible 
with my own party instead of waiting for the odd chance of 
getting our kit put on one. 

The hike, which we had been told would try a properly 
organised expedition, was thus begun by 21 men carrying their 
own bare necessities and in addition an assortment of cooking 
pots and some drugs which had been begged from the doctor, 
consisting mainly of M. & B. 693 and aspirin. Our 
armament was three bayonets, two kukris, one dah, and two 
pistols. 

Our first objective was the ferry across the Taphai Kha at 
Taipha, nine miles distant. This we made by mid-day. On 
arrival here the crossing presented a scene of utter confusion. 
The ferry—a raft affair built of bamboo—could accommodate 
at most 20 persons at a time, and there was a crowd of about 
200 fighting and struggling to get aboard, with the result that 
the raft submerged and could not move. <A queue was, how- 
ever, soon organised, and three men were left behind to keep 
order until they should be relieved. The stream was about 
200 yards broad and the current proved to be too fast for a 
swimmer who tried to cross. 

After a meal of chicken and rice bought from the village 
at the other side, we set off for the next ferry across the 
Tarung Kha at N’Kyaw, six miles further on. This was 
reached in the afternoon and.we crossed to the other side in a 
canoe. We decided to spend the night here and managed to 
get some accommodation of sorts in a hut built up from the 
ground on stilts, as are all the habitations in these parts. 
That night we had a pig to eat for dinner. One had been 
warned against eating country-bred pork, presumably because 
of the filth in which they are reared. Certainly this pig, for 
which I paid Rs5/-, had ample opportunity to fill its belly 
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with every form of filth which is to be found under huts in 
Kachin villages. This did not deter us from enjoying a 
hearty meal, for, indeed, we did not know when next we would 
get the chance of eating fresh meat. What remained was 
carefully kept for the next day. It was fortunate that one 
of our number had been a regimental cook. All through the 
journey he acted as quartermaster and kept a tight hand on 
the rations, which otherwise would have proved quite 
inadequate. 

It was here, too, that I attempted to obtain some hill 
ponies of the tiny breed known as Chinese mules. I had seen 
them grazing in the neighbourhood of the hut and had decided 
to pay anything up to Rsroo/- for each beast I could get. 
Unhappily the owner could not be found, and I did not feel 
inclined to walk off with them without paying. That night 
there was a cyclone and amidst crashing roars of thunder and 
vividly flashing lightning the rain descended in torrents. The 
wind blew into the hut and we were soaked, and soaked we 
remained until the storm had subsided the next afternoon. 
On setting off from N’ Kyaw I saw a man saddling the ponies 
which I had coveted the night before. It appeared that he 
had located the owner—a Chinaman, and had bought five of 
them for Rs1oo ! 

The path had become very much worse owing to the rain, 
and it soon was apparent that the cyclone had also increased 
our difficulties. The track was very narrow through the 
jungle and many trees had been blown down and lay obstruct- 
ing our passage. As we were the first to travel the route after 
the storm we had to cut paths round such obstructions as 
could not be climbed and this added considerably to difficulties 
caused by the muddiness and slipperiness of the surface. The 
ponies would have had a hard time here, and, indeed, we 
passed two horse carcasses on the way. 

It continued raining steadily until we arrived at the village 
of Ningam nine miles on, where we had our meal and where M. 
joined our party, his own having disintegrated. I was deter- 


' mined to reach Shimbyiyang, the last habitation we would 


meet, that night, as it was rumoured that rations were to be 
dropped from the air there. This was 14 miles distant and 
although we left Ningam at noon the going was so poor that 
we did not reach Shimbyiyang till after dark. It was an eerie 
feeling to be slithering along a jungle path in the dark, with 
no light showing other than the pin-point flashes of fireflies. 
All was deathly still except for the plop-plopping of the feet of 
the man in front of one. Every now and then one would bang 
one’s shins on a fallen tree blocking the way, and have to climb 
over it or push around through the jungle. I had gone on 
ahead, and was beginning to wonder whether it might not be 
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wiser to stop and camp in the jungle—soaking as it was, for we 
had had but a brief respite from the rain—and await the others, 
when a dog’s bark ahead signified that habitation was near by. 
In another five minutes I had reached the village, and within 
the next two hours the rest of the party straggled in feeling 
thoroughly exhausted. We built a large fire and dried our 
clothes and slept soundly in a native hut. I was glad that we 
_ had done the 24 miles that day for it would be good training 
for the mountainous paths which lay ahead. 

The following day we were awakened by the sound of planes 
and much to my relief I realised that the rumour of rations 
was true. Outside the village of Shimbyiyang there was a 
clearing in the jungle just before the hills began and here it 
was intended to drop the rations. The dropping was a 
heartening sight, for it was upon these rations that we were 
depending to take us to India. The plane made several runs 
across the clearing and dropped five parachutes with con- 
tainers. Three fell on the target, but the other two overshot 
it and disappeared into the jungle. These were, however, 
recovered from the tree tops, but one container was found to 
have been damaged and the contents—tins of bully beef and 
milk were broken open. In hospital in India, afterwards, I 
spoke to those who were responsible for dropping supplies 
and it appears that they experienced great difficulty in 
dropping the food in a limited space without having available 
any of the usual dropping apparatus. After much experi- 
menting it was found that the best way was to fill a sack with 
rice, and bury the tins inside the rice. The sacks thus filled 
were enclosed in another sack and then in a third. When 
the packet was kicked out of the ’plane without any parachute 
it was found that the two inside bags usually burst, but that 
the outer one remained intact. 

I drew the rations to which our party of 21 were entitled. 
These comprised fifteen 12-0z. tins of bully beef, ten tins of 
condensed milk, 14 lbs. of sugar, 1 lb. of tea, 100 ration biscuits 
and two packets of ten cigarettes per man. These rations 
were expected to last us for six days, when it was hoped that 
we would reach the supplies pushed forward from India. 
In point of fact it was ten days before we were to see any more 
tinned food. But with the tins which each man had con- 
served, I thought that we should have sufficient food for two 
meals of one tin and some rice a day for nine days. Bustie 
took charge of the tins and they were divided amongst those 
fittest to carry them. 


W. P. G. MACLACHLAN. 
Burma Rifles. 
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ExeTER Inn, in the Strand, between Milford Lane and the Temple, was 
unlucky from the start. Walter Stapleton, bishop of Exeter, who built 
it, was murdered in 1326 by a London mob and his naked corpse flung 
into the middle of Cheap. He built it largely of the stones of the Church 
of the Holy Innocents in the Strand, and the canons of St. Paul’s carried 
his headless corpse to the spot and buried it among the ruins he had left. 
Even the chapel of the inn, which in times more ancient still had been a 
little shrine dedicated to the Holy Ghost or St. Spirite, degenerated after 
the Reformation into the porter’s lodge of Essex House. It stood where 
is now the entrance to Essex Street. The hall of the inn is mentioned 
in 1376, and between 1420 and 1455 it was rebuilt by Edmund Lacy, 
Bishop of Exeter. 

The bishops kept it until the Reformation, and in 1548 it was granted 
to Sir William Paget. Its next occupant was Thomas Howard, fourth 
Duke of Norfolk, who lost his head in an attempt to marry Mary Queen 
of Scots. From him it passed, in 1569, to Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, and when he died in 1587 the sheriffs seized both house and 
contents for a debt of £10,000 owing to Queen Elizabeth. 

Dudley left it to his stepson, Robert Devereux, second Earl of Essex, 
who, in 1599, was kept prisoner in his own house for five months, with 
Sir Richard Berkeley sleeping in the next chamber and holding the keys 
of its fifty rooms. When this restraint was relaxed Essex plotted against 
the queen and, filling his house with armed men, was besieged with two 
pieces of ordnance brought from the Tower. He surrendered and was 
executed in 1601. His son, the third earl, was born in the house in 1591, 
became the famous parliamentary general, and died there in 1646. From 
all these owners it was named successively Exeter, Paget, Howard, and 
Essex House. 

In 1675 Nicholas Barbon, son of Praise-God Barebones, pulled it down 
and built Essex Street and Devereux Court on the site, with taverns, 
alehouses, cookshops and vaulting-schools. A vestige of the old back 
gatehouse still exists over the steps leading from Essex Street to the 
Embankment. 
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ONLY subsequent events make anything about her interesting. His 
You would never have looked twice at her. Apart from two har 
big well decks, her lines were very ordinary. A long time ago, En; 
just like many other ships, she had become a dull grey. Her | wit 
paint work betrayed signs of hard work, great heat and heavy dec 
seas. Her gross tonnage was about 6,000. She carried a crew Cor 
of about 150 Indians, and her company was completed by whe 
something like 40 white officers and men, and one stewardess. min 
Her Captain was young for his responsibility. But his | to . 
black curly hair showed signs of grey. He was silent, cheery Bel 
and had the figure of an oak tree. He rarely moved from his seas 
bridge and, as he leant over the rail, provided a picture of cole 
serene healthy contentment. A couple of months ago the mal 
First Officer had been decorated for his work when a convoy mis: 
had been attacked. His duties included playing hymns on |! hus 
Sunday and arranging the passengers amusements. So he Bur 
was occasionally seen in the ship’s bar and on the deck, and Nov 
he read out the numbers for the Tombola. The Second and blue 
Third Mates were both very cheery and very strong, as the who 
passengers, who joined with them in the Captain’s games with fath 
medicine balls after tea, soon discovered. No passenger could Her 
come off best in these encounters. The Purser was the owner pass 
of the fruit machine which constantly needed repair and never whe: 
gave much satisfactory service after a sea removed its pedestal exce 
and dropped it on the deck. He had been years at sea, but retu 
the black out in tropical waters he said was getting him down. | 1 
Like all the ship’s company, he hoped to be with his family heal 
for Christmas, but as he constantly said, “ There is a long from 
way to go before we reach England.”” The Doctor went to sea simi. 
as soon as he was qualified and two years of it had led him Amc 
to the firm decision that this was to be his last trip. He could | girl 
find many useful jobs at home. The Chief Engineer had retired | 1 
before the war and had had more than his fair share of with 
torpedoes in the last war. This war had only seen him besic 
torpedoed on three occasions, but his immersions in icy water for 3 
and his many days in open boats had left the flesh not as I 
willing as it had been, so that the spirit had to, and did, make I joi 
up for it. Still at 66 he was a remarkably fit man. left 
Of the passengers there were about 120, of which some- a bal 
thing like a fifth were children, most of whom were under six othe 
years of age. They were as undistinguished as the ship which Mala 
carried them. But they were fairly representative. As in most her | 
ships, even in war time, there was a party of missionaries from | of th 
various places. These were returning on leave. They sat at | Wean 
the same table and rarely spoke to anyone else. There were and | 
various people returning home on retirement, including a | Move 
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civil servant, a bank manager, an architect and a railway 
storekeeper who had remained abroad after military service. 
His mother-in-law, who must have been 80 and who could 
hardly move owing to rheumatism, had come out from 
England when the war started. But the climate did not agree 
with them. So they had packed all their possessions and 
decided to “risk it’’ for a quiet life on the south coast of 
Cornwall. There were several invalids ; one, a civil engineer, 
whose wife was an example of devotion and constantly 
mindful of his comfort. There were some of our allies called 
to England for service with their armies. One charming 
Belgian was travelling with his wife, who was chronically 
seasick, and their son of 10; one Dutchman was with his 
coloured wife and child of 4. Then there were several women, 
many with children, whose husbands had been killed or were 
missing. One of these had travelled for days to see her 
husband in a military hospital after he had walked out of 
Burma. But he died from exhaustion on the day she arrived. 
Now at 27 she was bringing home her grand little blond 
blue-eyed son of four. Another blonde with a gorgeous figure 
who had just turned 21 had no news of her husband or her 
father. Both were with a regiment last heard of in Singapore. 
Her father was in command. She flitted from passenger to 
passenger. But the First Officer was her real interest, and 
whenever he was on deck she was not likely to be far away, 
except when she was sick which was often the case. She was 
returning to England to find a useful job at home. 

Then there were women bringing their children home for 
health or education. One had three boys and a girl ranging 
from 14 down to five years of age. Another had four girls ina 
similar age group. Then there was one with twin boys of 24. 
Among the others was one with a baby a few weeks old and a 
girl of nearly two. 

The only other group of note were merchant navy officers 
with varying stories torecount. These paled into insignificance 
beside one who claimed to have been sunk and sailed to safety 
for 35 days in an open boat without loss of life. 

I was with them for about three weeks. Two months later 
I joined a ship in another port in the same country as I had 
left them. The first familiar face was a girl of about 25 with 
a baby of seven months who was being put ashore with all the 
other women and children. She had left her plantation in 
Malaya when the Japanese got very near and had no news of 
her husband who was a soldier. She had started on this lap 
of the journey hoping to get the babe home before she had to be 
weaned. The ship she started in had her destination altered 
and when I met her it was very hot and she had had three 
moves in and out of ships in five days. She was going to a 
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hotel which could only keep them three days. Three months 
had passed and she had got no nearer home. 

The second familiar face was one of the merchant navy 
officers from the last ship. Five days after she had sailed from 
this port she had been torpedoed. He had been in a boat 
which was picked up after 13 days. One man fell out of her 
at night. Four Indiansdied. A civil servant had lost control 
of himself mentally and physically. But the rest were all right 
apart from trouble with their feet. One other officer and three 
men from this boat were also sailing with us. The rest of the 
boat which included both of the ladies with four children, two 
missionary ladies and one husband and wife were in other 
ships in the same convoy. The Second Officer with the 
Belgians among those in his boat were reported on a small 
island 550 miles from where the ship sank. Eighty-two people 
in all were accounted for in these three boats of which II were 
children and nine were women. Five women and eight 
children were in our convoy so the remaining two boats 
accounted for must have had only four women and three 
children between them. She was carrying about 120 passengers 
and 190 officers and men. 

Of the others, the First Officer was nearly last away. He 
took over a waterlogged boat. With him was the girl of 21. 
He died on the thirteenth day and on the twenty-ninth day this 
girl and two men were the only survivors of the 52 who got 
away inher. On the thirty-second day they were picked up, but 
by a German ship! Three days later the girl died from an 
operation to her throat necessitated by bad food and exposure. 
On New Year’s Day this ship was sunk by a British cruiser and 
only one of the two Englishmen got safely ashore after four 
days in a small boat with 35 Germans. Two boats were 
smashed and did not get away. One of those was mine. 
The Chief Engineer died on the third day in a boat. The 
invalid civil engineer could not be found after the explosion. 
His wife was in the boat which was picked up after 13 days, 
but transferred to the Third Officer’s boat, which had no 
woman to care for the dying and for the men who were 
still alive. This boat was picked up 51 days later. The 
Third Officer and one woman were the only survivors. 

We spent Christmas Day at sea, with the sun almost 
directly overhead. It was very hot. 
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OLD LEADENHALL 


IT seems as though some beneficent spirit presides over the 
destiny of Leadenhall, the earliest inhabited part of London ; 
the Great Fire of 1666 but scratched it, and the incendiary 
bombs of German raiders, which took toll of many revered 
monuments in the neighbourhood, passed it by. The fasci- 
nation of the spot resides less in its modern hall and cross-aisles 
than in the quaint alleys on the fringe of the market, the 
crowded lunch-hour resort of City people, where almost any 
commodity under the sun can be bought. There was a time 
when most of the area, bounded by Gracechurch Street, 
Leadenhall Street, Lime Street and Fenchurch Street, was a 
network of narrow alleys, covered market-houses, and open 
spaces, and Bull’s Head Passage and Ship Tavern Passage 
are ancient approaches left over from the reconstruction of 
1880. Before then the central avenue itself was another such 


| entry, known as Half Moon Passage, and yet another, at the 


east end of Bull’s Head Passage and now built over by part 
of the modern market, was called Skinners’ Place, and marked 
the place where hides were sold in ancient times, although by 
the 17th century it had become the herb market. 

In Norman-French documents the place is called “‘ le sale 
de plom,” or “ aulus plumbium,” a fair translation, and one 
showing that Leadenhall was no nickname, but referred to 
some distinctive feature. This was probably a leaden roof, a 
type fairly common in later years, especially for churches, but 


| agreat rarity in Anglo-Norman times. The hall that gave rise 


to the name was part of the manor-house of the soke of Corn- 
hill, for what is now Leadenhall Street was included in Cornhill 
almost as far as Aldgate. The hall stood near the north-west 
corner, and was approached from Leadenhall Street by a great 
stone gate with rooms above. West of it, opposite St. Peter’s 


| Church and on the site of the entrance now called Leadenhall 


Buildings, was the garden, and on the east side, abutting on 
Whittington Avenue, was the chapel, dating from Saxon 
times, as suggested by a remark—“ the ancient chapel there 
adjoining ”’—found in an indenture of 1442. Simon Eyre, 
who was mayor in 1445 and died in 1459, left 3,000 marks to 
the Drapers’ Company to refound it as a college of priests and 
a grammar and surgery school, but his will was never carried 
out, and in 1512 the Corporation granted the use of it to the 
“Fraternity of the Holy Trinity and the Sixty Priests of 
London,” a community formed for the benefit of the market 

people by three priests in 1466. A body of poor, super- 
| annuated priests, they were thus given a place to live in, and 
used to earn a precarious living by following the funerals of the 
great, for which service provision was made in many medieval 
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wills. They were dissolved at the Reformation, but the chapel in 
remained until 1812, when it was demolished. | in 1 
As necessary to a great manor-house as a chapel were | the 
stables, storehouses and a mill for grinding the corn required wa: 
for the consumption of the lord and his retainers. The latter | pa 
was to be found on the west side, apparently just south of the 
Leadenhall garden. It was probably worked by horse power, 150 
for it was known as the Horsemill, and Stow tells us that it 33. 
was left to the Church of St. Peter Cornhill by William | rigl 
Kingston, a fishmonger, whose will was proved in 1375. Rot 
Ultimately it was taken down about 1444 for its site to be | pre: 
included in the new granary. It was probably Kingston’s | on 
freehold, and even before his time the fringes of the estate its 
had become built over with houses and mansions. On the | floo 
corner of Leadenhall Street and Lime Street stood Pembridge’s | low 
Inn, the home of Sir Richard de Pembridge, a Knight of the 
Garter who fought at Poitiers, became Warden of the Cinque enw 
Ports, and died in 1375. Next west of this was Zouch’s Inn, | 190: 
belonging in 1328 to Sir William de la Zouch, Lord of Haring- Gra: 
worth and Constable of the Tower. In 1382 it is described as | Chu 
two messuages and seven shops, an instance of the way in Con 
which London streets developed, by building shops on the Exc 
frontages of great mansions. The Zouch family kept it as their 17 fi 
town house for at least a century, and in later times both these grea 
inns formed part of East India House. leas' 
The Gracechurch Street side, being the way up from capi 
London Bridge, developed into a succession of public inns, conf 
coaching houses and eating houses. There were the Boar’s the 
Head, the Bull’s Head, the Half Moon, the Pewter Platter, Leac 
and, most famous of them, the Spread Eagle. This is first / 
mentioned in 1404, and the entrance to its yard was where is docu 
now No. 84 in the street. It was not demolished until 1865, afte 
when it was still a typical gaJleried inn, almost entire. was 


The earliest history of Leadenhall, however, goes back long hill. 
before hall or chapel existed, for there is no doubt that here Knig 
was the forum of Roman London, where its government the | 
offices, courts of justice, markets, and baths were situated. the 
This was the highest point east of the Walbrook, and that it } one, 
was the first Roman settlement is suggested by the fact that and 
no funeral relics have been discovered between Gracechurch | gop | 
Street and the Tower. Gracechurch Street, apparently, isnot | thes 
of Roman date, the street which passed through the City from took 
the bridge following more probably part of Lime Street, where ) or ch 
a Roman causeway has been found. The evidence has been 1157 
accumulating since 1848, when Sir William Tite, superintend- | part, 
ing excavations for a sewer, reported having found “ besides { (oJc} 
other remains of buildings, walls 6, 7 and 11 feet in breadth, | achie 
extending east and west . . . at and near Half Moon Passage | his a; 
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in Gracechurch Street.”” The next important discovery was 
in the winter of 1880-1, when the ground was cleared to form 
the modern market, and what appeared to be a great basilica 
was brought to light. The remains consisted of two massive 
parallel walls about 40 feet apart running the entire length of 
the north side of the central avenue, about 12 feet thick and 
150 feet long, with at the east end what appeared to be an apse 
33 feet wide and two chambers like transepts 30 feet wide at 
right angles with the main walls. A pier of the wall, built of 
Roman tiles, was considered of sufficient interest to be 
preserved, and is now to be seen in the basement of the shop 
on the north corner of the avenue in Gracechurch Street, but 
its foundations probably extend many feet below the cellar 
floor. Roman floors were found in various parts of the area, 
lower ones of plain brick tesseree and upper ones of concrete. 

Further observations were possible when excavations for 
sewers and telephones, and demolitions of houses, in 1891, 
1905 and 1922 revealed continuations of the walls across 
Gracechurch Street, running beneath and between the 
Churches of St. Peter and St. Michael and apparently crossing 
Cornhill, their general direction pointing towards the Royal 
Exchange. The foundations in Gracechurch Street were 
17 feet below the present surface. If all these constituted one 
great building, as they appeared to do, it must have been at 
least 400 feet long and can have been nothing less than the 
capitol of the first Roman London. It may be some trifling 
confirmation of the theory that in 1883 there was exhibited to 
the Society of Antiquaries a Roman axe-head, found at 
Leadenhall, similar to those carried by lictors. 

After Roman times archeological evidence ceases, and 
documentary evidence only comes to our aid about 60 years 
after the Norman Conquest, when the owner of Leadenhall 
was Edward of Cornhill, or as he was usually called, Upcorn- 
hill. He was Lord of the Manor of Cornhill, a member of the 
Knightengild, and one of the fifteen Saxons who in 1125 ceded 
the Portsoken to the priory of Holy Trinity. The King sent 
the sheriffs to invest the monastery with their new possession, 
one of whom was Roger, called in documents “‘ nepos Huberti,”’ 
and member of another ruling family, and it was this man’s 
son Gervais who married Edward’s only daughter, adopted 
the surname of Cornhill and so inherited Leadenhall. Gervais 
took a leading part in the government of the City, was justiciar, 
or chief justice of London, and one of the sheriffs from 1155 to 
1157. He was very wealthy and acquired properties in various 
parts of the country, including the estate of Langham near 
Colchester, formerly the property of Walter Tyrel, who 
achieved immortal fame by transfixing William Rufus with 
his arrow. Gervais had three sons, the eldest of whom, Henry, 
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inherited Leadenhall, became sheriff in 1188 and married 
Alice de Courcy, heiress of the barony of Stoke Courcy in 
Somerset, whereby their only daughter, Joan, succeeded to a 
double inheritance. Roger of Wendover, a contemporary 
writer, brings Henry of Cornhill in contact with Hugh de 
Nevill, who is supposed to have been descended from a 
daughter of the Saxon King Ethelred, as among the magnates 
who went over to the side of the barons against King John 
when the insurgent forces entered London in 1215, and it was 
this Hugh who became the next owner of Leadenhall by 
marrying Henry’s daughter Joan. Hugh de Nevill was a 
powerful and adventurous man, who is credited by Matthew 
Paris with having killed a lion single-handed whilst on crusade 
in Palestine with Richard Coeur de Leon. He held his land by 
the serjeanty of High Forester of England, to preserve the 
royal forests and when the king went a-hunting to attend him 
with horse and arms, his horn hanging from his neck. The 
office was hereditary until forfeited by Hugh’s son John in 
1244, and then his lands went with it. Henry III had sent 
his justices to enquire into the condition of his forests, who 
found that John de Nevill had permitted certain people to 
encroach on the royal preserves by clearing the land and 
building houses. As well as losing his land he was fined 
2,000 marks, and, dying of grief two years later, was buried 
beside his father in Waltham Abbey. 

The forfeiture did not include Leadenhall, and Henry III 
sold the wardship of John de Nevill’s two sons, Hugh and 
John, to their uncle, John de Courtenay, for 2,500 marks. 
After passing through various vicissitudes during the Barons’ 
War we find the younger John in possession in 1282 as heir to 
his brother Hugh. His wife Margaret was a widow in 1315, 
in which year she granted Leadenhall to her son Hugh, the 
deed specifying a mansion and houses with a garden, rents and 
other appurtenances belonging to the mansion called La Sale 
de Plumb. This is the earliest description of the place, 
although its first mention, under the name of La Ledenhalle, 
occurs in the will of John de Gisors in 1296. 

The last of the Nevills to own Leadenhall was another 
John, who died in 1358, leaving a widow, Alesia, who survived 
until 1394. During this period there is a series of deeds by 
which the property was placed in the hands of trustees for the 
purpose of selling the reversion after the death of John and 


Alesia, and the last to buy it was the famous Sir John Hawk- | 


wood, leader of the White Company, between 1377 and 1380, 
a transaction that yields us the two earliest private letters 
written in English, one by Hawkwood himself and the other 
by his agent John Sampson. Hawkwood was in Italy at the 
time, where he had been fighting with fluctuating fortune for 
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thirty years, and his purchase of Leadenhall was to provide for 
his wife and to found after his death a chantry for his soul at 
Hedingham Sibil in Essex, where he was born. In 1377 he 
had married Donnina, daughter of Bernabo Visconti, probably 
as his second wife, who, in 1398, after he was dead, is found 
complaining to the King that the feoffees were detaining his 
lands and other of his goods and chattels, had removed from 
St. Paul’s a box containing the muniments dealing with them, 
and had rendered no account of the profits either to her hus- 
band or herself. It was the last surviving of these feoffees 
who in 1409 executed several deeds the effect of which was to 
transfer the property to the Corporation of London, to whom 
it still belongs. 

The first mention of Leadenhall as anything more than a 
private residence occurs in 1302, when two of the King’s 
justices, with the mayor, came there to try a case of murderous 
assault on John le Chaucer by Elias Russell, a former sheriff, 
and others, whereby the victim was in imminent danger of his 
life. The defendants were fined {1,000 and ordered to be 
imprisoned during the King’s pleasure, and Chaucer died a few 
dayslater. A more direct connection with the citizens appears 
in 1326, when they rose in support of Queen Isabella and 
Prince Edward. Assembling at Leadenhall, they were met by 
the Constable of the Tower, who consented to release into their 
custody the Prince’s brother, John of Eltham, who had been 
imprisoned in the Tower by Edward II. But the earliest 
mention of the place as a market does not occur until 1341, 
when John Brown, a freeman poulterer, was sent to prison 
for having purchased 24 partridges and 34 larks from strangers 
at Leadenhall about sunrise, when by the laws of the City he 
was not at liberty to do so until prime had rung out at St. 
Paul’s, the early hours being reserved for the buyers of the 
King and great lords, and the good folks of the City. 

Such a case indicates that Leadenhall must have been in 
regular use as a market before that date, and evidence of the 
fact is found in 1320, when the Letter-Book shows the two 
tenants of a garden opposite the Church of St. Peter Cornhill, 
evidently the property of the Corporation, paying a silver 
mark for two years’ rent to the Chamberlain, who spent the 
money on repairing the pavement of the Court of the Leaden- 
hall. It is true that the first ordinance directing the foreign 
poulterers to sell their produce at Leadenhall is dated in 1345, 
but this is probably a repetition of former orders, it being the 
practice for each new mayor, on assuming office, to issue a 
series of regulations for the government of the City, usually in 
almost the same words used by his predecessor. It appears 
that at the same period country people brought butter and 
cheese to the same market, but a petition of the free cheese- 
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mongers in 1377 shows how the rules were constantly broken 
and the strangers sold their stuff secretly to hucksters who 
resold it privately to householders, whereby the price increased 
unreasonably. Further evidence of Leadenhall as a market 
in the 14th century is the mention in 1342 of the murage levied 
there. Murage was a toll levied in markets for the repair of 
the town walls. Again, in 1364, John de Roulegh was 
accused of selling 29 pigeons unfit for human food “in full 
market at the Leadenhall.”’ 

Leadenhall came into the possession of the City in 1411, 
when letters patent were issued to Richard Whittington, 
John Hende, John Shadworth and William Askham to assign 
to the mayor and commonalty the manor or place called “le 
ledenhalle ’”’ together with the advowsons of St. Peter Cornhill 
and St. Margaret Patens, estimated to be of the yearly value 
of {12. The purpose of this was to make a granary where corn 
could be stored against periods of dearth for the benefit of the 
poor, who at such times lived in a state of semi-starvation. 
The work was performed at the charge of Simon Eyre, and 
consisted in putting a new roof on the ancient walls, with 
rooms over it, and building a quadrant round it with eight 
warehouses on the east and west sides and four on the north 
and south sides. The former were let by the Corporation to 
the market people at Is. 2d. a week and the latter at Iod., 
and the rooms over the hall at 8d. and 10d. a week. The 
entrance was through a stone gate between the present 
numbers 6 and 7 Leadenhall Street. The hall and quadrant 
remained in being until the modern market was built in 1880, 
and it seems a great pity that such a venerable relic was then 
so needlessly destroyed. 

The storage of corn, like so many benevolent schemes of the 
middle ages, seems to have fallen into abeyance through 
parsimony or indifference, for in 1608 there is a letter from the 
Lords of the Council complaining of the want of granaries in 
the City and signifying the fitness of Leadenhall for the 
purpose. In this it is said that the staplers claim the use of 
the warehouses, and the Lord Mayor is directed to allot them 
such rooms as are necessary for their business and use the rest 
for the storage of corn. 

The presence of the staplers, who seem by 1608 to have 
monopolised the entire quadrant, dates from 1473, when the 
Staple of Westminster was transferred to Leadenhall by letters 
patent of Edward IV, following the setting-up of the City’s 
own great beam for weighing wool in 1463, brought in that year 
from Cornhill. The Corporation also used the place for the 
storage of timber and other materials for the repair of houses 
which were public property, their guns and other arms, and 
the decorations and materials for the pageants, including the 
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Midsummer Watch. Unfortunately most of these were 
destroyed in 1484 by a fire which also consumed some of the 
houses of the quadrant. 

There was another part of the area devoted to public 
purposes, known as the Green Yard, on the east side near Lime 
Street. Here were kept strayed animals, horses and carriages 
that had caused accidents by their carelessness, or any goods 
confiscated from owners who had broken the regulations. 
These were either sold to augment City cash or given away to 
the poor. In 1667 we hear of a quantity of cheese given out 
from the Green Yard to the parish of St. John Zachary to be 
distributed among the poor. 

A market for leather brought into the City by non-freemen 
was started at Leadenhall in 1443, for cutlery, nails and 
worsted cloth in 1463, and in 1482 five tenters were set up for 
the fullers to stretch their cloth. Leadenhall must have been 
a crowded, busy place, for it was used for anything and every- 
thing. It was the customary place for the distribution of the 
charitable doles provided for in the wills of many wealthy 
citizens, and in 1505 an exchange was set up there to receive 
silver pennies and groats so damaged that no tradesman would 
accept them, at the rate of 3s. 2d. an ounce. 

From the early 14th century there is much evidence of the 
use of Leadenhall by country people bringing in their poultry, 
butter, cheese and eggs, and Stow speaks of the foreign fish- 
mongers, whom he calls the “ rippers of Rie,’’ coming there in 
1522, but in early times, when the meat markets were held at 
Eastcheap and the Shambles in Newgate Street, there appears 
no evidence of butchers. Stow mentions them as being at 
Leadenhall in 1533, and one of the earliest references is in 
1567, when for the wedding feast of Richard Polsted and 
Elizabeth More 27} stones of beef was bought there at the 
price of 8d.a stone. They must have held their stalls on long 
leases, for in 1595 a man complained that fourteen butchers’ 
stalls bequeathed to him by a relation had been withheld by 
the Lord Mayor. In the next century Samuel Pepys tells us 
how he bought a fine leg of beef there for 6d. and saw a woman 
steal a shoulder of mutton, and in 1720 Strype describes the 
100 stalls of the beef butchers with another 140 for those 
selling veal, mutton and lamb. 

And here, to do justice to the boldness that animates the 
trade and to show it as no new thing, it seems proper to relate 
how a butcher boy from Leadenhall proved his courage at the 
siege of Limerick in 1690. The news is conveyed in a letter 
written in that year, and runs: “ At the action in taking the 
lower town a soldier who was an apprentice to a butcher here 
in Leadenhall Market had the courage before the King to go up 
to the very mouths of two cannon of the enemy’s with a sword 
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in one hand and a musket in the other and killed both the 
gunners. . . . For this his Majesty sent for him the next day 
and gave him 200 guineas and a captain’s place.” 

Strype speaks of the markets for leather, wool, hides, herbs, 
fruit, fish and poultry, showing where many of them were 
placed, and his general description contains a eulogium that 
could not be bettered. ‘“‘ Leadenhall is a very large Building 
of Free Stone, containing within it three large Courts, or 
Yards, all encompassed with Buildings; wherein is kept a 
Market, one of the greatest, the best, and the most general 
of all Provisions in the City of London, nay of the Kingdom ; 
and if I should say of all Europe, I should not give it too great 
a Praise.”’ 

CHARLES PENDRILL. 


THE ELEVENTH QUARTER: APRIL I, 1942-JUNE 30, 1942. By Philip 
Graves. (Hutchinson, 9s. 6d.) This volume continues Mr. Graves’s 
record of the war through another quarter. The events which he reviews 
include the completion of the German conquest of the Crimea, our 
defeat in Libya, and the loss of Burma—strategically, one of the heaviest 
blows of the war. All these and other topics Mr. Graves chronicles with 
proportion and detachment. Mr. Graves might have put to better use 
the space he gives (on page 234) to a table showing the weekly variations 
of certain types of savings—variations which as reported are completely 
meaningless, and which trained economists could not explain to their 
professional brethren in less than half a score of pages. But this is a small 
blemish. Much more worthy of note is the coolness of a statement 
attributed during this difficult period to Marshal Timoshenko himself. 
He is reported to have said : 


** The German High Command has now a period of not more 
than six months during which it is still able to either win the war 
or to lose it for good and all. The Russian forces in the Ukraine 
may be likened to a species of furnace whose purpose it is to melt 
down the greatest number of German troops. A success of this 
nature would bring about formidable reactions in the fighting 
strength of the entire German army and in the whole duration of the 
war. We can claim that out of those six months to which Germany 
could look forward, we have already filched one from her. That in 
the coming conflict we shall have to run enormous risks is a foregone 
conclusion, and we make no attempt to disguise that truth.” 


The intellectual honesty and the moral courage thus displayed by the 
Russian High Command deserves to be remembered. 
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BIRD LIFE IN NORTH WALES 


As a stronghold of British bird life the wild and varied country- 
side of Wales with its rugged hills and green valleys has 
received far less publicity than the better known haunts of 
East Anglia and the south, but there is, indeed, a rich stock 
of nesting birds preserved here, and North Wales, the least 
published bird area, can be claimed without exaggeration as 
one of the most interesting and useful natural reserves of our 
less common birds. A brief review of some of our recent 
observations will, no doubt, support this. 

Of the crow tribe, there are still plenty of ravens nesting 
in Snowdonia, on the Welsh borderland, and around the coasts. 
Near the Great Orme Lighthouse, on Anglesey near Carmel 
Head and South Stacks, birds nested as usual this year. 
Despite the popular use in bird literature of the nickname 
“Cornish chough,”’ this red-billed crow is much more of a 
Welsh than a Cornish bird, and although the sea cliffs like 
Penmon Point on Anglesey and along the Lleyn peninsula are 
its more typical haunts, a small colony of choughs has nested 
in recent years on an inaccessible scree of shale in Snowdonia. 

The green valleys and cwms of North Wales give sanctuary 
to a wealth of finches, of warblers and other small birds. The 
hawfinch is quite an abundant nester from Wynnstay Park to 
Trevallyn Park; a gamekeeper put us on to an abundant 
haunt in the woods near Colwyn Bay some years ago, and the 
birds continue to nest here. A big flock of goldfinches is now 
a rare sight in the North of England, but in August, 1939 a 
flock of seventeen made a lovely sight at Dinmael, above 
Corwen, and in 1942 many nested near Cerrig and Llangwym. 
There are some woods where the siskin has nested, and as a 
winter visitor to the alder woods it is often quite common ; a 
friend saw a flock of thirty last winter, and in July, 1942 a 
pair was watched at Berwyn, with the cock singing his crude 
jangling song. It has often been stated that the twite is not a 
bird of the North Wales moors but it definitely nests on the 
Denbigh moors where we have found it in the haunts of golden 
plover, short-eared owls, merlins, numerous curlew and the 
wheatear. The commonest birds of the Welsh woods are the 
willow-warblers which work out to be the commonest of all 
birds in North Wales, according to bird-counts I have made, 
but chaffinches, great tits, wrens and starlings are very 
numerous. The cirl-bunting nests in several places, the wood- 
lark in eastern Carnarvonshire, and there are plenty of rock- 
pippits’ nests along the coast from the Great Orme to Bardsey. 
Tree-creepers and nuthatches are common birds of the woods 
from the Leet valley to Llangollen. The willow-tit is widely 
established. I first identified it in the Leet valley where 
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Mendelssohn composed “ The Rivulet,” near the ramblers’ 
favourite Loggerheads in 1934, and I was interested to have 
this record confirmed by H. N. Southern of Oxford, who was 
in the valley with me in April, 1942, and said he had recently 
watched a pair there. J. F. Stirling of the Merseyside 
Naturalists’ Association told me he identified it in the Dee 
valley at Erbistock, and it has been recorded at Capel Curig. 
The marsh-tit is also widely distributed, as is the long-tailed tit. 

Red-backed shrikes nest annually in the Conway and 
Clwyd valleys and sometimes near Mold, on the Great Orme 
and elsewhere. The pied flycatcher is very well established, 
nesting annually at Abergale, Bettws-y-Coed, Llanwrst, 
Carrog, the Tremirchion woods, Chirk, Corwen, Berwyn, 
Llangollen, St. Asaph, on the Oswestry borderland and some- 
times near Loggerheads. The wartime felling of so many 
larch woods may reduce the nesting haunts of goldcrests— 
and of nightjars—which were very abundant, and the felling 
of beechwoods will affect the abundant haunts of wood- 
warbler nests. The blackcap, garden-warbler, and grass- 
hopper warbler are quite common nesters. The nightingale 
is a summer visitor, and in 1936 a bird singing near Prestatyn 
gave the unmistakable jugging and long drawn-out “‘ weeping ”’ 
notes, but I have never seen or definitely known of a nightin- 
gale’s nest in North Wales away from the Border country. Of 
dipper there are any amount, from the river Alyn just above 
Chester at Loggerheads and Gresford to the Dee at Llangollen 
and its tributaries above Corwen. 

All three British woodpeckers are fairly common and 
widely distributed, but although we found the wryneck on 
spring migration at Llangollen the other year I have not seen 
itsnest. The short-eared owl nests on the Ruthin and Ruabon 
grouse moors, the little owl is most abundant in the border 
country, and of the diurnal birds-of-prey, the peregrine con- 
tinues to hold its own, nesting on the Great Orme, on 
Anglesey near Carmel Head and the South Stacks, on the 
Lleyn Peninsula, Bardsey and in Snowdonia. The merlin 
nest is frequent on the moors and occasionally at Newborough 
Warren, the buzzard has increased considerably in recent 
years, coming up from mid-Wales and nesting in Snowdonia, 
the Llanberris Pass, the Conway valley and near Moelfre. 
Marsh-harriers have been shot on the Berwyns and Montague’s 
harrriers above Cerrig-y-Druidion on the Denbigh moors but 
they do not nest ; the hen-harrier nested some years ago on 
Newborough Warren, Anglesey. The kite does not nest 
nearer then the Elan valley above Rhayader, and the honey- 
buzzard has not continued to nest on the Shropshire border 
where it bred in 1928. 

Of waterfowl, the Canada goose nests at Wynnstay Park 
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and Eaton Hall and the tufted duck in the Lleyn Peninsula not 
far from Pwllheli ; the gadwall and the wigeon have nested 
but, like the black-necked grebes, they failed to establish 
themselves. The shoveler and the teal are increasing as 
nesters. There are big colonies of cormorants below the 
Great Orme, on Anglesey at Llandwyn and Dulas Bay, and 
at the Towyn bird rock a few miles inland ; several shags’ 
nests are on the Great Orme, on the Lleyn Peninsula, and on 
Anglesey near Pen-y-parc. The max shearwater nests on 
Bardsey, St. Tudwall’s Island, and on Anglesey near Mall- 
dreath Point, but although the fulmar has been summering 
off the Great Orme and Anglesey we have not yet found its nest. 

The woodcock has nesting in wartime near Pontfadog, 
Chirk ; a few dunlin and ring ouzels nest on the Denbigh 
moors. There are sandpipers with the dippers and grey wag- 
tails nesting along most of the riversides and plenty of red- 
shanks nest with the ringed plovers, oyster-catchers, gulls, 
terns and shelduck on the Dee marshes. The nesting 
colonies at the Point of Air have been ruined by “ bungalitis,”’ 
but the little tern has nested in the Conway estuary and 
several new terneries have been formed on Anglesey. The 
famous Llandwyn bird sanctuary had 60 to 70 pairs of 
roseates in June this year, and some Sandwich terns, and 
there are terneries at Malldraeth Point, on the rocks in 
Rhosneigr Bay and Dulas, but the little tern has almost been 
exterminated from the Point of Air and the Dee marshes. 
On the Great Orme there are nesting colonies of great and lesser 
black-backs, herring-gulls, kittiwakes, as well as razorbills, 
guillemots, raven, shag, peregrine, and this year a few puffins. 
The Little Orme has a somewhat similar population, but with- 
out the kittiwakes. The great black-back has several colonies 
on Anglesey and there are many herring-gulls at Malldraeth 
Point. The black-headed gull has many large colonies on 
the Denbighshire grouse moors at Llyn-y-Foelfrech above 
Llansannon. On Puffin Island off Beaumaris there are 
ravens, auks, oyster-catchers, shags, puffins and gulls, although 
the kittiwake was not nesting at its usual places in recent 
years. Bardsey has nests of raven, chough, peregrine, shag, 
corncrakes (which also nest on the hills around Llangollen and 
Mold), shearwaters, but very few puffins, although nearby St. 
Tudwall’s has many puffins and kittiwakes. 

Finally of gamebirds, the blackcock still survives in the 
Vyrnwy plantations and a couple of grey hens visited a friend’s 
shoot at Tynant, above Corwen, earlier in the war. The 
quail has one or two nests annually in Wales and has nested 
near Wrexham in recent years. The spotted crake nests in the 
Dee Valley. 

Eric Harpy, F.Z.S. 


CHILDREN IN THE BLITZ 


“But how could they afford so much gold?” a chubby, 
happy-go-lucky little boy of seven demanded of me, while 
he stared up at the mosaic in the dome of St. Paul’s last 
April. He was not so much amazed as completely nonplussed 
by such prodigality, and he was most indignant at the sight 
of electric lights burning in London restaurants by day. 
He had just finished a term at his Prep. school and there, he 
said, the boys were trained to waste nothing at all, from the 
smallest scrap of paper to a few seconds’ burning of electricity. 
And so the youngest generation of the country which until 
the last war was the richest in the world, and which is in many 
respects still the most extravagant, posed the question which 
has occurred to few of his ancestors in any age: ‘‘ How could 
they afford so much gold?” 

It is the purely practical outlook of England’s children 
that gives the shocks to grown-ups, and rebukes for ever the 
practice of sentimentalising over the children. One day I 
saw a very pretty and beautifully dressed little girl of eight 
or so being taken by her mother through the street near 
Marble Arch where a land-mine has done its worst. Obviously 
quite unafraid, and in a voice that can only be described as 
one of polite astonishment, the child said as I passed them : 
‘“ But, Mummy, what do you do if a bomb hits your house ? ”’ 

The mother replied: “‘ You don’t do anything. It’s all 
done for you,” but this grim humour meant nothing to the 
little girl. ‘‘ But you must do something,” she insisted as they 
passed beyond ear-shot. With their own peculiar and direct 
logic, of course, the children often think of the most extra- 
ordinary things to do. When, during the time of the heavy 
raids, I arrived at the house of relations covered with ban- 
dages, their two small sons met me at the door with the 
demand : 

““ May we see the piece of bomb they took out of you ? ” 

The 7-year-old one handled it with positive glee, though 
at the same time exclaiming indignantly : “ The dirty dogs!” 
But the 10-year-old, a studious, over-sensitive boy, gazed at 
me thoughtfully and asked : 

“Do you think, if we went over you with a magnet, we 
should find the pieces that are still inside ? ”’ 

The child of friends of mine whose house was wrecked, was 
found with the top of the wardrobe lying across his bed, and 
his only anxiety was: “‘ Oh, can’t we salvage this? It would 
make such an awfully good toboggan!” And a 5-year-old, 
taken from its cot during a heavy raid, exclaimed ecstatically : 
“Oh, three o’clock in the morning! I’ve never been up at 
three o'clock in the morning before ! ”’ 
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Nor shall I ever forget the young mother who told me with 
a quizzical smile that, on the previous evening, her g-year-old 


son had asked her: “I suppose, Mummy, if I wake up in 
Heaven I shall know that I’ve been bombed ? ’—adding 
magnanimously : “ I’ll look for you.” 


It is always some intensely practical point, however 
peculiar to the grown-up mind, on which English children 
pounce, and it is this keen, spontaneous application of their 
very individual intelligences to an unusual situation that 
should be our reassurance when we reflect on their very 
uncertain future. It is true that very often children copy 
the grown-ups they are with and are calm and strong in 
degree as the grown-ups are calm and strong, but it is also 
true that numbers of our children in the last two years have 
led. The boy of 11 who alone among his ship-wrecked com- 
rades thought of signalling the name of the wreck, City of 
Benares, to a Sunderland flying-boat which found them, has 
his place in history ; and there was the Ministry of Informa- 
tion pamphlet which told how a heavy bomb knocked every- 
one flat in a crowded shelter, whereupon a chit aged 12 was 
first to its feet, with the demand: “‘ Now then, no panic, 
please.” 

And yet to be a child when great events are afoot often 
induces a sense of passionate frustration, which few adults 
sufficiently recognise. There was a very small girl during the 
last war who, one day, felt she would simply explode if she 
couldn’t do something about it all, so she sent in a little essay 
on Zeppelins, required by the head of her little convent school, 
and throughout it she wrote ‘‘ German ”’ with a small “ g,” 
swearing to herself that even torture wouldn’t get her to 
change it, yet far too shy ever to explain. Presently she was 
summoned to the nun’s desk. 

“Why have you written ‘German’ without a capital ? ”’ 

The child set her lips. 

The nun’s eyes twinkled. ‘Is it because you think they 
don’t deserve one ?”’ 

The child nodded. 

“Then perhaps you will return to your place and write 
in capitals all the way down, because it happens to be the 
English custom to do so.”’ 

I was that child, and I have never forgotten my gratitude 
for the understanding of that woman. So, too, I had an 
intense sympathy for a ragged urchin I met in the second 
month of this war, staggering along under a great sack of 
waste paper. A passing milkman called out, half-jeeringly : 
| “What do you think you’re doing, Tommy? Winning the 
war? ’ 

From beneath the sack piped a protest: ‘“‘ Well, I’m 
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doing my bit any ’ow, an’ that’s more nor what you’redoing!” | ex- 
The headmaster of one school in South-Eastern England | 
found all his pupils one day gathered round the tail of a | 
Messerschmitt which had fallen in the grounds. They were 
all solemnly singing “‘ Land of Hope and Glory.” It really is | 
both grand and pathetic, this desire of English children to | 
act for their side, to do something. And though often it’s £3¢ 
| 
/ 


futile, sometimes it is great—and it’s always unbelievably 
cool. This is what a 15-year-old boy wrote to his g-year-old 
sister when she was being evacuated to the United States :— 


“* On the voyage out you must be very good and obey everything 
you are told by aunt. If the ship is by any chance torpedoed bya 
German submarine, which would be very unlikely, you must 
calmly and without any panic double or walk quickly to your boat 
station. Also don’t forget your life-belt or life-jacket. And if your 
boat capsizes you must hang on tight as it will float even if upside- 
down. If anyone is downhearted, tell them not to worry as the 
Royal Navy will rescue them in time. Finally, in any difficulty 

| 


remember who your father was; he would not shrink from any s 
danger. And if any American boy or girl says: ‘ England isa wet | N 
country,’ sock, punch or biff them, no matter how big they are! ” want 
We have not changed since the days of Tom Brown's : 
Schooldays, when Tom wanted “the name of a fellow who 1 
never bullied a little boy or turned his back on a big one.” h 
Even the harshest circumstances can be subdued by strong ces 

character, and the character of her little children is England’s | | 
° TOW 
chiefest assurance for the days ahead. T 
DOROTHY CRISP. gallo 
A 
Py 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW | Eas 


NATIVE WAGES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


S1r,—Mr. Vernon Barber, in your January issue, has rather overstated 
his very strong case, putting average native farm labour at £6 a year. 

I don’t profess to know the Cape, or Natal. But 30 years ago, even 
in O.F.S., wages ran 15s. to £1 amonth or {9 to {12a year. Poor enough, 
admittedly. 

I started farming in the Transvaal in 1908, and even a herd-boy there 
got {12 a year—though they would commonly prefer a heifer worth 
about {5 at most. 

Ordinary farm labour cost me about 30s. a month or £18 a year for 
each man, which was the standard on which labour agents insisted. A 
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ex-piccanin from an agent would cost me £15 a year; these wages PLUS 
a capitation fee of £2 10s. per head for a six months’ contract, plus railage 
and conductor’s fee. And if the agent discovered that a boy had re- 
engaged for a second six months he could legally claim a second £2 ros. 
per head. 

My head boy, reasonably reliable, used to get £2 10s. a month or 
£30 a year. Which reminds me that one such, being called up by a Boer 
for his 90 days’ free labour, begged and besought me not to fill his place, 
as he would come straight back. I waited five months—and found that 
he had gone to work for another three months for the Boer for—the 
Boer’s discarded jacket and trousers ! 

Yours, etc., 
C. R. PRANCE. 


To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


WASTED RESOURCES 

S1r,—This is what we hear— 

Ministry of Labour: 50,000 women wanted to replace men, who are 
wanted in the Fighting Services and Factories. 

Ministry of Production : Save every scrap of rubber. 

Ministry of Food—Fuel—Transport : Save shipping space. 

This is what we see— 

Ministry of Education: Tens of thousands of vehicles carrying 
schoolchildren from empty schools in safe areas in the country to over- 
crowded schools in vulnerable townships. 

These vehicles employ tens of thousands of drivers, millions of 
gallons of petrol and hundreds of tons of rubber daily ! 

What is a man in the street, like myself, to think about it all ? 

Presumably the public were requested to stay at home through 
Easter to provide space for the bureaucrats to attend the Cranks Con- 
ferences which were held all over the country. 

Yours, etc., 
Hy. E. M. Sruppy, Major (Retd.). 
East Street, Ashburton, 
Devon., April 1, 1943. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


RUSSIAN SHORT STORIES 


RusstIAN SHorT StroriEs. (Faber and Faber, 8s. 6d. net.) This is one of 
Messrs. Faber and Faber’s admirable omnibus series, and purports to be 
no more than a representative selection of the finest Russian stories. It 
starts with ‘‘ The Queen of Spades” by Pushkin and ends with some 
short stories of varying merit all taken from a collection entitled Short 
Stories out of Soviet Russia, translated by John Cournos. It is evident that 
these latter are none of them very recent, for they all reflect the troubled 
times of fighting and violence which immediately followed the Bolshevik 
Revolution, times of civil war with all its horrors and cruelties that all 
too easily give point to the chance irony of circumstances. The Russian 
people have already left this period in their history far behind, and I 
should be surprised if a Russian critic of to-day regarded any of the last 
five items in this collection as at all representative of Soviet literary art. 
Yet this is not said in any derogatory spirit. This collection is an 
anthology compiled by an unnamed selector from extant English trans- 
lations of Russian authors among whom the classics of the last century 
take up more than half the space, so that the lasting impression left upon 
the reader’s mind is that of life in the Tzarist Russia, with all its abuses, 
its stiff bureaucracy and militarism, its corruption and deadness of spirit 
especially in the provinces, its outworn economic basis and yet its charm, 
its vastness and its possibilities of the highest individual culture and 
civilisation, which provided the themes for Pushkin, Gogol, Lermontov, 
Turgenev, Dostoievsky, Tolstoy, Tchehov and Maxim Gorky. All these 
men, each in his own way, were masters : and whatever may be said, at 
this time of day, about their point of view, their literary power, even in 
translation, is overwhelming. Something of the same balance would be 
exhibited by an anthology of English short stories which, beginning, say, 
with Scott, continued with Miss Edgeworth, Jane Austen, Charlotte 
Brénte (presuming that either of these last had written stories of the 
right length), Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, George Eliot, Meredith, 
Chesterton and an early H. G. Wells, to end up with four or five clever 
and bitter reflections of the nineteen-twenties, including the strife in 
Ireland, by writers whom, to avoid any invidiousness, I will not suggest 
by name. That would be a permanent addition to the bookshelf of any 
inquiring foreigner, if decently translated into his particular language; 
but he would need some power of discrimination to distinguish between 
what was permanently English in such a collection and what was purely 
personal or out of date. 

It is, to my mind, impossible to attain this power of discrimination so 
long as one is dependent on translation for one’s knowledge of a nation’s 
literature : and since I cannot read Russian, I have always felt considet- 
able diffidence even about my admiration of Russian literature. Tolstoy 
and Turgenev—to take two names alone—undoubtedly come right 
through the veil of another language, yet even in their case and given 
first-class translators, the balance of one’s appreciation cannot help being 
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capricious or lop-sided for want of being able to understand and appraise 
the actual words they wrote and the tapestry, the pattern in the carpet, 
which those words compose. Any reader may test this for himself by 
first reading this excellent collection and then asking himself what 
differences of style and pattern he has been able to observe between the 
20 writers represented: he will be surprised, if he is honest, how little 
distinction of this literary kind he can discover. And yet, given such an 
anthology of English writers as I imagined above in the original, how 
striking and immediate would be the contrasts, so that a few lines read 
aloud would identify the author unmistakably to an English reader 
listening without seeing the page. And if, in spite of certain obvious 
propensities that, even in translation, distinguish a Tolstoy from a 
Turgenev, a Gogol from a Tchehov and so forth, the individual differences 
of style seem faint and hazy, it is equally difficult to be certain that one’s 
sense of the permanent Russian quality, such as a Russian could not fail 
to have on reading these 20 tales in the original, has any approach to 
actuality. If one were rash enough to claim any certainty, one would be 
brought up short by the conclusion of Kuprin’s story, ‘‘ A Slav Soul,” 
which is just a sketch of an old family coachman who was, in our sense 
of the phrase, a “character” with obvious virtues and one or two 
picturesque failings, such as getting dead drunk a few times a year and 
then selling all his belongings for paltry sums to the Jews, these bouts 
being followed by abject repentance. It is a brilliant little sketch, with 
the disconcerting ending that Yasha—the coachman—mysteriously and 
unexpectedly hanged himself, apparently because he had seen the body 
of a similar suicide hanging in the lavatory of the railway station. Finally 
the author says :— 

*“* And now that I myself am nearly what may be called an old man, 
I go over my varied recollections now and then, and when I come to the 
thought of Yasha, every time I say to myself: ‘ What a strange soul— 
faithful, pure, contradictory, absurd—and great. Was it not a truly 
Slav soul that dwelt in the body of Yasha ?’ ” 

What is an Englishman to make of that? And if he looks for the 
soul of Yasha, as depicted by Kuprin, in the other stories of this book, 
he will not always find it, just as you will not find the soul of Uncle Toby 
and Sam Weller, for example, in Thackeray or Trollope. Yet it must 
be there, if one understood, or if one could see clearly where one sees 
but hazily. Gogol, Turgenev and Tchehov as represented here do not 
seem to have much reverence for the Slav soul ; and in Tolstoy’s magni- 
ficent memento mori “The Death of Ivan Ilych,” which contains the 
Tolstoyan sentence: ‘‘ Ivan Ilych’s life had been most simple and most 
otdinary and therefore most terrible,” the only sign of the Slav soul is 
in the person of the simple, kindly footman Gerazim who helps the sick 
man in all the unpleasant bodily inconveniences of the sick room. It 
sometimes looks as if the great writers of the last century only found this 
Slav soul in the simple peasants, and that their chief complaint against 
the upper classes was that they had lost their souls altogether. Although 
Tolstoy’s ‘‘ Death of Ivan Ilych ” is a universal morality, the hero of it 
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is displayed as 2 Russian whose grave sin was that he had lived only for 
his career, not dishonestly or disreputably, but just out of a natural knack 
for doing and saying the right things and knowing the right people. On 
this basis Tolstoy builds up the terrible indictment—terrible, as he says, 
because it is ordinary—which hits the reader straight in the face. This 
sense of doom in ordinary things is, perhaps, a part of the Slav soul 
which Yasha the coachman felt but dimly ; it is undoubtedly a common 
quality of the tales in this collection, into half of which comes a sudden 
death of some kind. Many of us have probably seen that exquisitely 
acted little play of Turgenev’s “ A Month in the Country ” now on the 
London stage. The same impression of futility underneath a scene of 
uncommon charm is conveyed by his story “ A Quiet Backwater ” in 
this collection. It is a long tale, and one of the best in the book, which 
tells how a rather serious young landowner, just arrived from town to 
look over the accounts of his estate, is drawn into the social round of the 
local society. It is summer, and all the beauty of the landscape, the 
freshness of the air at dawn and dusk, the enchantment of the moonlight, 
and the colour of the trees frame the gathering of neighbours to talk and 
sing and dance with a provincial absence of stiffness. There is a charming 
and flirtatious young woman, and a brilliant young man unfortunately 
addicted to the bottle who is her brother. The hero is challenged to an 
absurd duel on the flirtatious one’s account, and her brother sees that the 
challenge comes to nothing. The young landowner goes away, having 
had an amusing time, and then he returns in the autumn. All has changed : 
the atmosphere is sad, the leaves are turning, the flirtatious woman has 
married the would-be challenger, the brilliant young man has left without 
marrying the honest and serious girl who loves him passionately, and 
she throws herself into the pond. Nothing has gone as it ought to have, 
and the chief characters either go to the bad or become mere conventional 
social dummies, of the kind whose ghosts Dostoievski imagines con- 
versing in a cemetery in his story “‘ Bobok ” which immediately follows. 
And the rather long story by Tchehov, ‘‘ My Life,” is just another long 
narrative of frustration, ostensibly told in old age by a man of the pro- 
vinces, born in the “‘ nobility,” who had turned his back on his own class 
and become a labourer. He leads a long and pointless existence, with a 
short interlude of married life with a woman who then leaves him, and 
the particular point of it, apart from the incisiveness of the character- 
sketching, is not really obvious to the foreigner. It is certainly a fierce 
indictment of provincial life without that mixture of pathos and humour, 
to be found, for instance, in “‘ The Cherry Orchard,” which has gained 
Tchehov such popularity in this country. This same fierceness is to be 
found in Bunin’s ‘‘ The Gentleman from San Francisco,” of which Mr. 
Koteliansky’s remarkably good translation, when it first appeared, made 
a sensation that I can well remember. This too, like Tolstoy’s story, is 
a memento mori, and it would be interesting to compare the method and 
implications of the two in detail. But Bunin’s hero is not a Russian ; he 
is a retired American business man, in fact any man who has become rich 
by a life of astute dealing and who has decided to take his wife and 
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daughter on a luxurious world tour to celebrate his emancipation. Every 
luxury is theirs because they can pay the price, and gorgeously lapped in 
it they travel in huge ocean liners or take suites in palace hotels oblivious 
of all the labour and sweat which their luxury involves, and of the envy 
and hate which the sight of them inspires in the less fortunate. But one 
thing they cannot buy—immunity from death. The evening of his 
arrival at Capri where he is given a princely suite and has ordered a 
princely dinner, the gentleman from San Francisco collapses in the 
lounge with an apoplectic stroke. He dies, and there is the end of his 
magnificence. His corpse is poked into a back bedroom, the hotel 
proprietor is very much annoyed, the bereaved widow and daughter are 
shuffled off with the body in a makeshift coffin early next morning, and 
finally the gentleman travels back to San Francisco in the same luxury 
liner that he arrived in. There is the same dining, drinking, dancing and 
love-making in the gilded saloons as the look-out men freeze in the 
storm and the stokers perspire in the stokehold, but the gentleman from 
San Francisco is not in the saloon ; he is in a coffin at the bottom of the 
hold. There is nothing very remarkable in all this, perhaps, but what is 
remarkable is the concentrated rage with which Bunin tells this brilliant 
tale, omitting no point which could sharpen the impression. That rage, 
if not the events narrated, is the typically Russian element—another facet 
of the Slav soul. 

Maxim Gorky’s “* Twenty-Six Men and a Girl” is famous. If I am 
not wrong, it was one of his first works to give him a European reputa- 
tion. Stories about downtrodden workers were then not so common as 
they have been since : yet even now it has lost none of its force. It is not 
inspired by rage, but by a deep and melancholy realisation of human 
weakness ; and it is told with a marvellous simplicity. The twenty-six 
men are workers in a bakery, kneading dough day in, day out, in a dirty 
insanitary cellar below the level of the street. The power with which 
Gorky conveys the absolute hopelessness of this existence is extra- 
ordinary. ‘There is no violence, no lavishness of epithet, but just a 
statement in unadorned language of what it meant to spend one’s days 
in that cellar, hating one’s work with a deadly hatred, and so bowed down 
with drudgery and monotony that each man seemed to bear on his 
shoulders all three storeys of the house. They had only one ray of light, 
the daily appearance of a merry little sixteen-year-old maid from the 
second floor, whom they came to worship, not for what she really was, 
but as a symbol of all that they needed to love. And then—this is the 
bitter truth of the tale—they chose to destroy this object of their worship, 
by defying a Don Juan of a soldier to have his usual success with the girl. 
He wins, they lose, and like disappointed savages they proceed to tear 
down their idol and revile it. It is a horrible scene, all the more horrible 
in that no violence happens. Tanya pulls herself proudly together and 
walks out of the insulting crowd of wretches, leaving them with con- 
tempt to their stone cellar, now without a single ray to brighten it. Of 
all the stories in this collection, this is the one that I most regret being 
unable to read in the original. It makes some of the others look a little 
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shabby, even Gogol’s pitiful tale of the poor old Government clerk who 
was robbed of the new overcoat which had cost him so much, or 
Andreyev’s story of the man who had a toothache on the day of the 
Crucifixion, and who went up to see the corpses on their crosses chatting 
the while to a friend of the agonies he had suffered. There is a boisterous 
Dickensian liveliness in the former, and a painful irony in the latter, but 
Gorky appears to attain his effect of tragic truth with such ease and 
economy of means that he out-distances all but his greatest compeers like 
a first-class runner in a second-class field. 

Of the stories out of Soviet Russia there is little to say except that 
they are striking sketches of life upon the verge of war. Their body is 
too slight to bear comparison with what has gone before. Yet they 
serve to remind us of a fact that we are apt to forget when reading the 
Russian writers who have conquered Europe as a whole—the fact that 
western Russia is a small space compared with the vast tracts that border 
it to the east, where life in varying degrees was, and probably still is, 
nomadic, primitive and pastoral. Consciousness of all this vastness is 
undoubtedly an element in the Slav soul, possibly a far more important 
one than the intelligible melancholy and irony of Turgenev, Tchehov 
and the rest which seems but an agreeable variation of states of mind 
familiar in cultivated Europe. Mr. Joseph Macleod in his recent book on 
the Soviet stage has performed a great service in revealing the immense 
variety of outlook, custom and language to be found in the infinities 
behind what is now the Russian front—an inexhaustible source of fresh- 
ness, novelty, bewilderment and mysticism, to which no other nation, 
except possibly China, has any parallel. Even the petty snobberies of 
Imperial Petersburg were but a thin crust on the edge of this vastness ; 
and that is why one must not too readily assume that snobberies, tragedies 
and comedies, as related by Russian writers, can be adequately judged by 
comparison with our own. And whereas our own literature is permeated 
with the sense of adventure outside the confines of these islands, the 
Russian finds it in the heart of his own country, at home, calling from 
within. 

Orto WILLIAMS. 


THE NAKED TRUTH 


Lessons OF My Lire. By the Rt. Hon. Lord Vansittart, P.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., D.Litt., LL.D. (Hutchinson, 9s. 6d.) Should our sons and 
grandsons read this book in days to come—and we shall be well advised 
to enthrone it on our library shelves with that end in view—they will 
lay it down in stupefied bewilderment that such a man should have 
found it necessary to write it. The title page alone will tell them that he 
has won honour and public recognition by his service to the State in the 
realm of foreign affairs. He has earned a Peerage, a Privy Councillorship, 


and a Grand Cross, both of the Bath and of St. Michael and St. George. ' 


Moreover, he is distinguished in other walks of life usually held in high 
repute by those who decried him most, for he is a Doctor of Literature, 
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a very good verse-writer and a Doctor of Laws. He has mounted the 
Foreign Office ladder to the top and for eight critical years held the post 
of Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. In 1938— 
mark the date, it is important, for it was the time of Munich, the year 
before the outbreak of war—he was side-tracked into a post especially 
created for him, that of Chief Diplomatic Adviser to the Secretary of 
State ; an adviser whose advice need never be asked or taken. From 
this position he resigned at his own wish, in order to gain liberty of speech. 
And for what he has since said and written he has, in the words of an 
outside observer, been “ deliberately lied against, unscrupulously mis- 
represented, vilified and abused.” Muck has been slung at him for years. 
What was his crime ? The unforgivable sin of having been proved right 
all along. 

Even the dust jacket of his own book hardly does him justice. It 
describes the work as “a lively record of political opinions and experi- 
ences.” Lord Vansittart’s trenchant and humorous style should make 
the reading of him a pleasure to his worst enemy, but this book was not 
written to poke fun; it is penned.with the heart’s blood of a patriot. 
Nor are his opinions “ political ” in any true sense of the word. Robert 
Vansittart devoted every spare moment of his non-political career as a 
Civil Servant to a close study of Germany’s history, policy and methods 
as exemplified in her relations with the rest of Europe during the last 
200 years. He added to that an exhaustive examination, chiefly from 
German sources, of the mentality of the German nation as a whole. 
From this knowledge, which his adversaries have never pretended to 
rival or exceed, he drew certain conclusions which, as was his duty, he 
sought to impress upon the government of the day. Hence his down- 
fall. Since Pilate at the dawn of the first Good Friday, the truth has 
seldom been understood or welcomed. 

He is not vindictive or revengeful. He does not wish to destroy 
Germany or to murder Germans. But he knows what we are up against ; 
he has irrefutable evidence to prove it and he is out to preserve a third 
generation from being massacred by war. 

The gist of his argument is contained in the saying by Frank Wolsten- 
croft which heads the book : “‘ With the lives and happiness of millions 
of the human race in jeopardy, we cannot be for ever blowing bubbles, 
talking a lot of shallow and sentimental nonsense about the ‘two 
Germanys ’.” Yet that is what a voluble and self-righteous section of 
the British intelligentsia have been doing for the last 20 years. As a 
Frenchman said: ‘“‘C’est prodigieux ce que les Anglais ignorent.” 
This book will leave them no further excuse for ignorance, and so 
tellingly is the argument marshalled, so complete is the witness, that a 
review, to be adequate, must consist largely of quotations. 

Lord Vansittart, during his public career, has seen “‘ all democracies, 
and especially the great ones, steadily lose the instinct of self-preservation. 
That loss is reflected in an almost total lack of policy. This observation 
is clearly as true of the United States as of England. Indeed it is truer. 
No great country has ever been able to run so long on so little policy as 
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the United States. . . . Because we shrank traditionally from policy 
which involves commitment, we disarmed. . . . Because we had lost 
the instinct of self-preservation we would never face the German political 
soul in its full horror. . . . We and the United States are really fighting 
against the dead weight of dead yesterday, Germanophilia has been 
strong because it has been the ally of laziness.” We did not know 
because we did not want to know. We have fought two world wars in 
a generation because we would not face one fact. 

For 200 years the German people have upheld and glorified the 
practice of war as beneficial in itself, a fact proved over and over again by 
their own spokesmen and writers. This characteristic has indeed been 
inherent in their nature throughout history, but for the purpose of 
argument let us start with the unprovoked seizure of Silesia by Frederick 
the Great. They have become increasingly possessed by a will for power 
through conquest which has caused them to fight, within the last 80 years, 
five wars of shameless aggression. Their innate restlessness and worship 
of brute strength has led them to look upon themselves as the “‘ Herren- 
volk,” destined to rule the world, to dominate and and enslave the “lesser 
breeds without the law.” Militarism is their god and they expect it to 
give them all they want. Inevitably, this creed has bred in them a fierce 
hatred of Great Britain and her Empire and a determination to wipe out 
this obstacle to their ambition. Since 1918 the education of the German 
youth has been wholly directed to these ends. The German Republic 
kept them as steadily in view as did the Kaiser and Hitler. In these 
matters the end justifies every means, and a stream of propaganda, an 
orgy of self pity and self-invented claims, have been poured out, together 
with an open and contemptuous disregard of the pledged word. Lord 
Vansittart does not, of course, think that all Germans agree with these 
views. But the vast majority do, and the opposing minority are power- 
less to act, for a German always instinctively follows his rulers when it 
comes to action. Their churches, both Catholic and Lutheran, have 
never opposed these aggressive wars. 

In the face of these startling truths—and Lord Vansittart proves 
them to the hilt—our policy between 1918 and 1939 appears sheer lunacy, 
as the only and certain way to bring on another conflict. Weare a 
democracy, and it is said that we disarmed to the point of helplessness 
because the people willed it. Why were they not told the truth? Why, 
on the contrary, were they drenched with soft sawder and sentimentalism, 
ostensibly from English “thinkers”? but all inspired by Germany, 
assuring them that war would cease for ever, could we only appease our 
former enemy by giving her all she wanted? Why were such mis- 
chievous antics as the Peace Ballot and the Peace Pledge Union not 
authoritatively disowned ? The Church bears a heavy responsibility 
here. It teaches that, as man is made in the image of God, he should 
face life and the world without blinking facts, but with fortitude and 
faith. Nor, considering the essential importance of commonsense to 
His creatures, does there seem any reason for denying that saving grace 
to the Almighty. Forgiveness is only granted to the repentant ; we had 
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no right to “‘ wallow in whitewash ” in order to save trouble and expense 
to ourselves. 

One by one, Lord Vansittart strips bare the various shibboleths, all 
made in Germany, which constituted our post-war mirage ; the Great 
Swindle of Reparations (Germany paid in cash £153 millions and received 
in loans £1,500 millions which she promptly repudiated) ; the reckless 
lending for her rehabilitation ; the blind eye turned on rearmament—the 
United States actually lent 22 million dollars to Hun armament firms ; the 
“iniquity myth ” of the Treaty of Versailles ; the yielding to aggression 
on the Rhine. The devotees of this policy are still with us; ready to 
fight our enemy’s battles whenever the Cease Fire sounds ; they will be 
backed by a host of German refugees who are out to persuade us that a 
small Nazi clique, and not the German people are responsible for the 
devastation of Europe. “It is better to be deaf than blind.” 

There are other nations we should grieve for ; those who have now 
lain for years under Germany’s heel. ‘‘ Unless we can learn to think and 
feel in European terms, Europe will ultimately go her way without us. 
Other influences will oust ours, and we shall be headed: for the worst 
form of isolation, the dislike and distrust of our neighbours. That 
would be a calamity for us and for Europe; that has always been 
Germany’s desire for us and we have nearly performed it for her. It is 
an utter impossibility to feel for Europe without feeling against Germany.” 


Mary MaAxsE. 
MARSHALS OF FRANCE 


THE Two MarsHats. By Philip Guedalla. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
1os. 6d.) Philip Guedalla’s latest contribution to biographical literature 
almost gives the impression that it might be a translation. Not that the 
author’s delightful command of language, in a book of absorbing interest, 
does not maintain its normal brilliant standard, but one feels that such 
vivid, and at times cruel, delineation of character could only be produced 
by one countryman of another. Guedalla has penetrated deep into the 
minds, not only of Bazaine and Pétain, but of the French nation itself 
during the last 130 years. He portrays the strength and weakness with 
many a jeu de mot and apt quotation, and also through antithesis and 
hyperbole. Fascinating miniatures of every man and woman of import- 
ance, and some of no importance, flit through the pages. 

Bazaine’s career is traced from his birth (ironically on the 13th and 
from a home in a village lying between the spires of Metz and the bare 
uplands of Gravelotte) to his death in exile in Madrid at the age of 77. 
It took him 33 years of strenuous soldiering to become a Marshal of 
France. It had been an uphill struggle. His humble origin and his 
failure to pass the entrance examination into the Ecole Polytechnique 
barred the front door to his professional career, so he enlisted as a private 
soldier, and as a sergeant transferred to the Foreign Legion. 

At 22 he became a sous-lientenant. At last he had outflanked the Ecole 
Polytechnique. He soon learnt the supreme need of personal courage, 
and this made him a born leader of men. His initiation in the realities of 
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war was soon to come in an action against the illusive Abd-el-Kader, 
near Oran in Algeria, which earned him promotion and the Legion of 
Honour. Four years of savage fighting with the Foreign Legion in the 
Carlist War promoted him to captain. His appointment to the Bureau 
arabe in Algeria taught him many things, including the arts of manage- 
ment, the value of diplomacy and the asset of an impassive physiognomy. 
These qualities no doubt encouraged his selection as the general whose 
duty it became to make Mexico a land fit for Archduke Maximilian to 
live in. Meanwhile he had fought in the Crimean War and in the attempt 
of his Emperor, Napoleon III, to turn the Austrians out of Italy. 

Romantic sidelights in the life of this confident, brave, warm-hearted 
general are given in details of his marriage to two beautiful wives, who 
were so devoted to him that the first risked her life by following him to 
the Crimea, and the second rescued him from his island fortress, where he 
had been imprisoned as the scapegoat for France’s dismal failure in the 
Franco-Prussian War. Poor Bazaine, what chance had he! He had had 
nothing to do with the plan of campaign, so far as the French could be 
said to have one, nor with the equipment of their army for war. A 
satirical picture is painted of the lack of organisation of the army. Of 
the conditions at Metz he tells us “‘ regiments arrived without transport, 
whole divisions had no ambulances, someone telegraphed for a million 
rations, units appeared from nowhere without a cent.’’ Even the use 
made by the French of the telegraph earns ridicule. ‘‘ The electric tele- 
graph was an embarrassing addition to the armoury of war, which 
enabled the High Command to act on impulse and then change its mind 
with greater frequency than had been possible without the aid of science.” 

Pétain’s life was more stereotyped. He was 70 years old before he had 
his first experience of the great world outside France. His military educa- 
tion followed on authentic lines. He never heard a shot fired in anger 
until in 1914 he found himself commanding a brigade of infantry at the 
age of 58. His rise in the 1914-18 war was very rapid, and his defence 
of Verdun made him a national hero, though it was Nivelle and not 
Pétain who uttered the splendid negation “Ils ne passeront pas.” But 
as Commander-in-Chief of the crisis of the German onslaughts in the 
last year he was found wanting and replaced by Foch. He had never 
liked the British, and as it was Haig who had been the first to find him 
wanting, he was unlikely to remember them with gratitude. Twenty-two 
years later the British offer of Anglo-French confederation elicited from 
him the scornful comment that “they want to make us into another 
dominion.” 

In the intervening years between the two World Wars he had every 
opportunity as Minister of War to assist the forces of France to meet the 
coming ordeal, but his cautious nature refused all innovations. He did 
nothing to equalise the growing disparity in numbers between the rival 
armies by reintroducing a longer term of service, he evinced not the 
slightest interest in the opinions of his young collaborator, de Gaulle, 
and French equipment when he left the ministry remained much as he 
found it. 
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It was the comforting memory of Verdun that allowed the people of 
France to look upon this old man of 84 as their saviour in their darkest 
hour. Their betrayal is common knowledge. 

Bazaine had been sentenced to death for the capitulation of a starving 


garrison after two major defeats. What will be the final verdict on 
Pétain ? 


OCCUPIED FRANCE 


OnE ENEMY ONLY—THE INvapDER. A Record of French Resistance. By 
Paul Simon. With a Preface by General de Gaulle. Translated by 
G. Corp. (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) For those who know Paris, 
this is perhaps the best book yet written on life in occupied France, 
though since it first appeared in French the whole country has been put 
under German domination, and the sufferings of the people and their 
spirit of resistance have alike grown. M. Simon was in Paris when the 
Germans entered it. As he drove down the Cours la Reine to his office 
on the morning of June 14, 1940, he met a German policeman and could 
not believe his eyes. But there was no mistaking the Place de la Concorde, 
crammed with tanks, lorries and guns, while two camera men were 
photographing Paris firemen who were hoisting the Nazi flag on the 
facade of the Ministére de la Marine. He tells us of the hotels and 
restaurants taken over by the enemy, of the countless regulations, the 
bare shops, the tramp of uniformed figures, all enemies, of the humiliation 
of seeing and hearing Nazi propaganda spread by “collaborators.” 
There is a picture of the empty Grands Boulevards which tells its own 
tale. Weare given a list of the collaborationist Press and a vivid descrip- 
tion of the production of the clandestine paper Va/my which the author 
originated and issued with the aid of a secret organisation known as the 
Pentagon. Valmy was first printed by hand, at night, with the aid of such 
scraps of type as they could buy. It was one night’s work to set four 
lines of type. Even when printing was arranged for, ceaseless watchful- 
ness was necessary to avoid detection; there were hairbreadth escapes 
from enemy authorities. Yet Va/my lasted from January to August, 1941. 

There is no space to give details of the underground activities which 
grew up and which have now reached huge proportions, of the methods 
of listening to the British news, of the numberless contrivances for 
defeating the Hun. A book well worth reading. 


INDIVIDUALS AND EMPIRE 


SINGAPORE TO FREEDOM. By Oswald W. Gilmour. (Burrow, tos. 6d.) 
Most of this book is an account of the author’s escape from Malaya in 
February and March, 1942. As Deputy Municipal Engineer, Mr. Gilmour 
and the friend who travelled with him were officially authorised to leave 
Singapore, and provided with a passage on a small steamer sailing on 
Friday, February 13, 1942. The next day this ship was bombed by the 
Japanese and sunk off Pompong, an uninhabited islet some 70 miles 
south-east of Singapore. Most of the ship’s company escaped and 
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reached Pompong, and after several days of anxiety and hardship the 
Pompong refugees were rescued. Mr. Gilmour and others made their 
way from island to island in the Riouw-Lingga Residency, made their way 
to Padang on the west coast of Sumatra and sailed for Ceylon on what 
may have been the last Allied ship to leave Sumatra before the Japanese 
completed their occupation of the island. 

The castaways on Pompong Island were not the only ones in such a 
plight. The Japanese had also bombed and sunk other vessels escaping 
from Singapore ; and those survivors were fortunate who landed on the 
islands of the archipelago south of Singapore. Here is Mr. Gilmour’s 
account :— 

** As St. Valentine’s Day, 1942, was nearing its close, a state of 
affairs which defies description prevailed in this section of the Malay 
Archipelago. . . . Men, women and children, singly, in dozens, 
in scores and in hundreds were cast upon these tropical islands 
within an area of say four hundred square miles. . . . Of all races 
and professions, engineers, doctors, lawyers, business men, sisters, 
nurses, housewives, sailors, soldiers, and airmen, all shipwrecked. 
Between the islands on the phosphorescent sea floated boats and 
rafts laden with people ; and here and there, upheld by his lifebelt, 
the lone swimmer was striving to make land. All around the rafts 
and swimmers were dismembered limbs, dead fish and wreckage 
drifting with the currents ; below, in all probability, were sharks ; 
and above, at intervals, the winged machines of death. Among 
those who had escaped death from bombs or the sea there was not 
one who did not suffer from mutilations, wounds, sickness, hunger, 
cold, dirt, fear, or loss, and none knew what the morrow would 
bring forth.” 

What was the state of mind of those whose lives the war had uprooted 
and whose plight was difficult and painful, if not immediately threaten- 
ing? Mr. Gilmour sketches two attitudes which he encountered. The 
first—and apparently the average—attitude he describes thus :— 

“‘T found among the women a blind faith that we would be 
rescued, but it was not based on any good reasoning ; the men were 
largely apathetic and offered few constructive thoughts or proposals. 
This attitude was distressingly general among those of all professions 
who were evacuees or refugees from Malaya and whom I met on 
this and other islands. It may have been that they had gone through 
so much since the start of the war, and especially in the last days of 
Singapore, that they were numbed and the fight had gone out of 
them. The zest for life and freedom and the will to work their own 
salvation was sadly lacking. It was often difficult to get volunteers 
for any job that had to be done, and they were content to leave 
their fate in the hands of the few who could bestir themselves. 
There was, however, a very laudable spirit of helpfulness between 
individual and individual, and all seemed to share with utter 
unselfishness any small comforts or assets which they had.” 

On the other hand, younger people—the men who took Mr. Gilmour 
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and others across to Sumatra—were more forceful and vigorous. Those 
who manned this boat, says Mr. Gilmour, 
““ were the only people I met who were really anxious to get into 
the fight again. They were ... rubber planters, but since the 
outbreak of the war in the Far East they had been serving with the 
Johore Volunteer Forces. Escaping in this launch, they were 
unselfishly using it and their resources in an effort to save the ship- 
wrecked people from the islands when they might easily have made 
an early bid for safety through Sumatra with every chance of 
success. . . . These men were the real heroes of this mass flight.” 
They were certainly cool youngsters ; for though the chart blew over- 
board, neither skipper nor crew were upset ; and in fact they made their. 
crossing both safely and accurately. 

Singapore to Freedom raises larger issues also. However deeply one 
may sympathise with people who have suffered and lost as have many of 
the British community caught by the Japanese in the East, more than 
personal fortunes have been and are at stake. No one wants to wound 
further hurt and uprooted men and women, all too commonly bereaved 
and full of sorrow, who have been torn from the world they belonged in 
and often worked hard to make. But the fact remains that Mr. Gilmout’s 
account and others like it do raise the question, what was the quality of 
these men and women who in far places represented Britain and in some 
sort—whether directly or indirectly—formed part of the framework by 
which British rule was brought to distant, different and critical peoples ? 
No one book can answer this question. Nor do the sentences and para- 
graphs of any reply matter. What matters is the answer that has been and 
will again be given in flesh and blood. But no one can ponder over the 
tale Mr. Gilmour tells without wondering whether selfishness, a love of 
comfort, and a certain softness of spirit which have been prevalent 
during the past 20 dreadful years must not first be purged away before 
the representatives of an imperial people can again do their full duty by 
those from whom they spring and to whom they go. 
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